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William  Bacon  Stevens:  Physician, 
Historian,  Teacher,  Preacher 


By  E.  Merton  Coulter* 


Though  William  Bacon  Stevens  was  not  as  able  or  versatile  as 
Benjamin  Franklin  or  Thomas  Jefferson,  he  entered  enough  pro¬ 
fessions  and  made  in  every  one  a  success  sufficient  to  elevate  him 
above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  American.  As  a  physician,  he 
was  not  a  Benjamin  Rush;  as  a  historian,  not  a  George  Bancroft; 
as  a  teacher,  not  a  Mark  Hopkins;  nor  as  a  preacher,  a  Henry 
Ward  Beecher;  yet  the  total  value  of  his  varied  services  to  his 
fellow-man  might  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  that  of  any  one  of 
these  four. 

Stevens  was  bom  a  New  Englander  and  ever  carried  with  him 
some  of  those  characteristics  generally  attributed  to  that  breed— 
a  keen  conscience,  a  religious  bent,  a  passion  to  improve  each 
shining  moment,  and  a  knack  at  getting  the  most  out  of  any  con¬ 
fronting  situation.  He  had  also  that  trait  of  most  New  Eng¬ 
landers  who  left  their  native  section— but  not  conspicuously  of 
those  who  remained— a  breadth  of  mind  and  an  accomodating 
spirit  which  made  it  easy  to  get  along  with  people  not  natives 
of  the  lands  of  the  Puritans.^ 

Bom  in  1815  in  Bath,  Maine,  while  that  region  was  still  a  pos¬ 
session  of  Massachusetts,  he  soon  moved  with  his  family  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  Here  he  received  his  elementary  education,  enough  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  to  enter  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  two  years  (1830-1832),  without  graduating.* 

While  an  infant  Steven’s  life  was  dispaired  of,  and  though  his 
health  mended,  he  quit  school  to  take  a  long  horseback  ride 
through  the  Middle  West  in  search  of  bodily  vigor  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  adventure.  He  passed  through  Cincinnati  and  while 
there  met  Lyman  Beecher,  the  head  of  the  Lane  Theological 

•  E.  M.  Coalter  in  professor  of  History  In  the  University  of  Georfda. 

1.  This  is  an  expansion  of  a  sketch  of  Stevens  written  by  E.  M.  Coulter  for 
Allen  Johnson  and  Dumas  Malone,  eds..  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (20 
vols.  and  Index,  New  York,  1928-1937),  XVII,  628-29.  The  substance  of  this 
article  was  Kiven  in  an  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Georfda  Historical 
Society,  in  Savannah,  at  the  De  Soto  Hotel,  March  7,  1946.  It  was  orlslnally 
published  except  for  footnote  citations  and  a  few  additions.  In  The  Georgia 
Review  (Athens,  1947 — ),  II,  2  (Summer,  1948),  221-35.  It  is  here  republished 
by  permlssl  on  of  Dr.  John  D.  Wade,  editor  of  the  Review. 

2.  E.  Rosamond  Greenwood,  Secretary  to  the  Headmaster,  Andover,  Mass.. 
July  2,  1934,  to  E.  M.  Coulter. 
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Seminary.  Continuing  on  through  Indiana  into  Michigan  he 
visited  George  B.  Porter,  governor  of  the  territory.* 

Still  feeling  in  need  of  greater  strength,  he  did  what  many 
other  Nonhemers,  consumptively  inclined  or  threatened  with 
other  bodily  ailments,  had  done  and  would  doubtless  continue 
to  do  until  the  end  of  time— he  sought  the  mildness  of  a  Southern 
climate.  As  Florida  had  not  yet  developed  into  a  refuge  for  the 
ailing  as  well  as  the  wealthy,  he  sailed  for  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and 
a  few  days  later  continued  on  by  land  to  Savannah,  Georgia, 
arriving  there  in  the  fall  of  1833.  Probably  the  voyage  to  Charles¬ 
ton  was  so  pleasant  and  invigorating  that  it  induced  Stevens  to 
take  another  and  longer  sea  trip;  for,  the  next  year,  he  returned 
to  Boston  and  took  passage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  After  spend¬ 
ing  some  months  there  associating  with  the  missionaries  and  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  their  work,  and  finding  no  ship  return¬ 
ing  eastward  he  boarded  a  vessel  for  China.  Leaving  Honolulu 
in  June,  1835,  his  ship  skirted  the  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea 
and  cast  anchor  at  Batavia,  Java,  in  August.  After  spending  about 
a  month  here  he  sailed  for  Canton,  China,  catching  on  the  way 
a  glimpse  of  the  highlands  of  Cochin  China.  After  a  few  months 
in  the  Celestial  Empire,  Stevens  sailed  for  Manila,  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  continued  his  trip  on  westward  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  landed,  in  July,  1836— thereby,  sailing  around  the 
earth,  though  he  had  not  intended  so  long  a  vov'age  at  the  start.^ 

This  second  Magellan  was  now  in  great  demand  to  make 
speeches  before  churches,  Sunday-schools,  and  w'omen’s  clubs, 
and  tell  how  the  missionaries  were  getting  along.  Already  having 
become  interested  in  medicine  and  having,  on  his  long  voyage, 
studied  various  medical  treatises,  and  being  admonished  that 
though  his  health  now  seemed  robust,  he  must  take  precautions, 
he  decided  to  return  to  Savannah  and  cast  his  lot  with  the  South. 
On  his  previous  visit,  having  met  Dr.  Edward  Coppec,  a  refugee 
of  the  Santo  Domingan  insurrection  in  1795  and  an  eminent 
physician  of  the  city,  Stevens  began  the  study  of  medicine  under 
his  tutelage.  He  continued  until  the  fall  when  he  went  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  Medical  College  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  After  a  year  here  he  returned  to  Savannah,  and  the  next 

3.  Memorandum  by  Mrs.  Louis  Krumbhaar,  dauchter  of  William  Bacon 
Stevens.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  June  2fi.  1934,  to  E.  M.  Coulter;  “Autobiocraphy  of 
Bishop  Stevens,"  in  The  Church  Magazine  (Pbiladeipbia,  1887),  IV  (November, 
1887),  462-74.  He  wrote  this  autobiographical  sketch  in  1879. 

4.  Ibid.,  IV  (December,  1887),  519-24. 
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fall  he  went  north  to  complete  his  medical  course  at  Dartmouth 
College.  Receiving  his  degree  there  in  November,  1837,  he  im¬ 
mediately  set  sail  for  Savannah. 

1  here  were  many  inducements  for  Stevens  to  practice  medi¬ 
cine  in  Savannah  where  he  was  already  becoming  well-known 
and  where  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Coppee;  but  before 
settling  down  with  the  feeling  of  permanency,  he  decided  to  see 
what  there  was  to  the  opportunities  in  Florida,  which  were  being 
held  out  to  him  by  emissaries  from  Monticello  and  Tallahassee. 
A  buggy  trip  of  two  weeks  into  northern  Florida  convinced  him 
that  “the  course  of  empire”  for  him  lay  in  Savannah.  Returning, 
he  entered  with  zest  and  success  into  his  work,  and  before  long 
he  held  the  posts  of  physician  and  surgeon  for  the  Bethesda  Or¬ 
phans’  Home  and  for  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  and  health 
officer  for  the  port  of  Savannah.  He  was  soon  elected  secretary 
of  the  Georgia  Medical  Society  and  in  1840  he  attended  as  a 
delegate  of  that  Society  the  National  Medical  Convention  in 
Washington.® 

Stevens  adapted  himself  to  Southern  ways  and  Southern  people 
with  remarkable  speed  and  success.  He  joined  the  Georgia  Hus¬ 
sars,  a  military  organization,  which  not  only  carried  social  stand¬ 
ing  but  also  relieved  its  members  of  militia  drill  and  jury  service. 
Settled  in  Savannah  with  a  Savannah  wife,  adorned  with  various 
offices,  honorable  as  well  as  lucrative,  and  busied  with  a  private 
medical  practice,  Stevens  might  well  have  forgot  his  former  self 
and  assumed  that  his  ancestors  had  adventured  to  Georgia  with 
Oglethorpe.  Among  his  close  Savannah  friends  was  Israel  K. 
Tefft,  well-known  then  as  well  as  later  for  his  remarkable  li¬ 
brary',  consisting  of  many  manuscripts  and  historical  works  as 
well  as  other  items.  Here  Stevens  learned  much  about  the  history 
of  Georgia,  and  with  his  New  England  conscience,  canny  in 
matters  of  local  glorification,  became  amazed  at  how  much  his¬ 
tory  Georgians  had  made  and  how  little  of  it  they  had  written. 

Stevens  was  not  the  first  to  make  this  discovery.  In  fact,  Geor¬ 
gians  themselves  had  come  to  see  how  glaring  the  need  for  a  state 
history  was.  The  first  attempt  had  been  made  by  Alexander 
Hewat,  a  Presbyterian  clergy’man  of  South  Carolina,  who  had 
left  the  province  about  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  His  work 
was  published  anonymously  in  London  in  1779  and  was  entitled 

."1.  “.\ut<ibio;:rniihy  of  Rishop  Stovons,”  in  The  Churrh  ^^nl|nzinc,  IV,  (Dt'cem- 
lK*r,  1887),  525-27;  Savannah  Weekly  Oeoryian,  Nov.  16,  1839. 
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Historical  Account  of  the  Colonies  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
g/j.®  This  two-volume  work  served  little  the  needs  of  the  Geor¬ 
gians  of  the  Eighteen  Thirties,  for  it  bracketed  Georgia  with 
South  Carolina  and  it  did  not  include  that  heroic  period  of  her 
history',  the  Revolution.  Soon  after  the  war,  Edward  Langworthy, 
fired  by  the  zeal  of  perpetuating  the  glories  of  Georgia’s  Revo¬ 
lutionary'  patriots  and  of  defending  the  state  against  the  belittling 
charges  of  outsiders,  began  collecting  material  for  a  history;  but 
he  soon  moved  away  to  ^Mary  land  and  gradually  gave  up  the 
undertaking.  The  first  to  set  pen  to  paper  and  produce  a  history 
was  Hugh  M’Call  whose  History  of  Georgia  came  out  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  in  i8ii,  and  the  second  in  1816.  M’Call  had 
neither  the  strength  of  body  nor  the  sources  of  information  to 
produce  a  first-rate  work.  With  the  standards  of  literary'  ethics 
in  their  infancy,  M’Call  did  what  was  almost  a  common  practice 
—he  copied  a  great  deal  from  others  without  giving  them  credit.’ 
For  the  colonial  period  M’Call  levied  heavily  on  He  war ;  for  the 
Revolution  he  recorded  his  own  reminiscences  (he  was  seven 
when  the  war  began)  and  those  of  older  people,  and  he  made  use 
of  a  few  ragged  pamphlets,  defaced  newspapers,  and  scraps  of 
manuscripts.  It  should,  therefore,  not  be  surprising  that  there 
were  many  mistakes  in  his  work.  A  few'  years  later,  Joseph  V. 
Bevan  began  collecting  facts  and  material  for  a  history  of  Georgia 
but  he  died  before  he  was  able  to  accomplish  anything. 

Georgians  were  becoming  impatient  for  a  history'.  The  editor 
of  the  Georgia  Journal,  published  in  Milledgeville,  on  May  26, 
1835,  raised  again  the  cry':  History  of  Georgia  is  wanted.  It 

has  been  attempted  once  or  twice  ineffectually,  and  yet  remains 
and  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  desideratum  in  the  standard 
literature  of  the  country.  More  than  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  settlement  of  the  province,  and  the  materials  now'  in 
existence  are  perishing  every  day.  One  of  the  old  thirteen,  she 
was  the  theatre  of  that  part  of  the  revolutionary'  struggle,  a 
partizan  warfare,  more  fruitful  than  any  other  of  adventure  and 
romantic  incident,  the  events  of  which  of  all  others,  pass  away 
soonest  into  oblivion.  Little  now  remains  of  the  events  prior  to 
the  revolution  but  in  written  records,  the  most  authentic  of 
which,  of  a  public  nature,  are  in  the  Colonial  office  in  England. 
But  something  doubtless  could  still  be  gained  from  the  cabinets 

6.  This  work  was  reprinted  by  Bartholomew  R.  Carroll  In  1836  In  TOlume 
one  of  Higtorical  Collection*  of  South  Carolina  .  .  .  (New  York). 

7.  For  an  expose,  see  Savannah  Daily  Georgian,  Feb.  6,  1847. 
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of  individuals  and  from  well  authenticated  tradition  even  as  to 
that  period,  if  there  was  a  central  point  to  which  they  could 
be  communicated.  The  pursuits  of  our  people  are  yet  too  active 
for  literary  research,  and  the  compilation  of  such  a  history,  or 
at  least  the  collection  and  preservation  of  materials  for  it,  should 
be  looked  to  by  the  legislature;  so  far  at  least  as  to  defray  the 
veiy'  moderate  expense  that  would  attend  it.”* 

It  was  becoming  increasingly  evident  to  all  Georgians  who 
were  interested  in  their  past  that  a  history  could  not  be  written 
without  official  records  and  other  documents.  As  all  the  official 
colonial  records  were  in  England  and  as  any  history  of  Georgia 
should  include  the  colonial  period,  it  was  necessary  that  copies 
of  these  documents  be  secured.  With  remarkable  enlightenment, 
the  legislature  in  1837  appropriated  $4,000  to  be  used  by  an 
agent  appointed  by  the  governor  to  go  to  England  to  secure 
copies  or  all  records  ‘‘that  relate  to  the  history  and  settlement 
of  this  State.”*  The  governor  appointed  Charles  W.  Howard, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  for¬ 
warded  to  Georgia  copies  of  most  of  her  colonial  records. 

The  road  was  now  cleared  for  an  authentic  history.  Stevens 
was  fired  with  a  zeal  to  be  the  first  historian  of  Georgia,  but  for 
such  an  important  undertaking  he  needed  the  cooperation  of  all 
interested  Georgians,  as  a  history  could  not  be  written  from  the 
colonial  records  alone.  There  was  much  other  material  which 
would  have  to  be  collected  and  access  to  collections  already  in 
existence  should  be  gained.  Nothing  could  serve  these  needs 
better  than  the  organization  of  a  state  historical  society.  Most 
of  the  older  states  had  already  organized  such  societies,  especially 
the  New  England  states,  whence  Stevens  had  come.  In  April, 
1839,  Tefft  and  Stevens  laid  plans  for  the  first  move,  and  the 
following  month  the  latter  wrote  two  articles  for  a  Savannah 
newspaper,  the  Georgian,  calling  for  the  organization  of  a  his¬ 
torical  society.  While  records  were  still  available,  scattered  in 
the  cabinets  of  people  over  the  state,  the  work  of  collecting  them 
should  begin.  ‘‘Our  Fathers  have  gone,”  he  wrote,  their 
mantles  have  not  ascended  vcith  them,  and  nobly  shall  we  prove 
ourselves  to  be  wonhy  inheritors  of  their  fame,  by  gamering 
their  deeds  of  valour,  and  by  recovering  and  making  permanent 

8.  May  26. 

9.  Act»  of  the  General  Atgemhly  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  1837  (Mllledge- 
▼ille,  1838),  32.  Appropriation  act  of  December  23. 
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the  annals  of  the  early  days  of  Georgia.”^"  There  were  many 
cultured  and  historically-minded  citizens  in  Savannah  and  the 
surrounding  country,  some  descendants  of  those  who  first  ad¬ 
ventured  to  Georgia  with  Oglethorpe;  they  could  be  depended 
on  to  support  the  movement.  A  preliminary'  meeting  was  held 
in  latter  May  to  which  there  was  presented  a  constitution  writ¬ 
ten  by  Stevens,  Tefft,  and  Dr.  Richard  D.  Arnold.  According 
to  the  news  account,  “Every  profession  and  pursuit  was,  indeed, 
represented.  The  lawyer,  the  medical  man,  the  planter,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  divine  were  there  anxious  to  give  an  impetus  to  the 
good  work.”^^  On  June  4,  the  constitution  was  adopted  and 
officers  were  elected.  John  MacPherson  Berrien,  a  former  United 
States  senator  and  an  attorney  general  under  Jackson,  became 
president.  Stevens  was  made  corresponding  secretary'^  and  later 
iibrarian.^2  As  was  the  custom  of  the  day,  the  new  organization 
applied  to  the  state  legislature  for  a  charter,  and  one  was  granted 
December  19,  1839,  naming  Stevens  and  more  than  eighty'  other 
prominent  citizens  of  Georgia  (principally  in  Savannah)  as  in¬ 
corporators.*® 

As  the  collection  and  preservation  of  historical  materials  was 
considered  the  first  duty  of  the  Society,  the  Library  Committee 
sent  out  a  request,  written  undoubtedly  by  Stevens,  calling  for 
such  a  variety  of  records  as  almost  to  defy'  the  imagination  and 
certainly  leave  present-day  historians  with  no  claim  to  having 
suggested  anything  new  to  collect— all  the  official  records  of  gov¬ 
ernment;  medical  and  vital  statistical  records,  sketches  of  towns 
and  counties;  maps  and  surv'eys;  meterological  obser\  ations  and 
everything  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  the  state;  all  records, 
relics,  and  traditions  relating  to  the  Indians;  sketches  of  the  lives 
of  all  eminent  men  of  the  state  and  their  journals  and  manu¬ 
scripts;  educational  and  religious  records  and  magazines,  alma¬ 
nacs,  and  newspapers;  all  economic  materials  such  as  railroad 
reports,  prices  current,  records  of  banks,  insurance  companies, 
steamboats,  and  accounts  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  de¬ 
velopments;  and  military  records  of  every  kind.** 

Not  only  was  it  the  duty  of  corresponding  secretaries  of  his- 


10.  May  n.  1839. 

11.  Savannah  Wcciclu  Oeorgian,  .Tune  1.  1839.  Spp  also,  CoUcctiong  of  the 
Georgia  Hietorical  Society  (Savannah,  1842),  II,  320-27. 

12.  Ihid.;  Savannah  Weekly  Georgian,  Junp  8,  1839. 

13.  Acte  of  the  General  Aeeembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  1839  (MllledRP- 
vllle.  1840),  132.34. 

14.  Collectione  of  the  Georgia  Hietorical  Society,  II,  332-33 ;  Savannah  Weekly 
Georgian,  July  6,  1839. 
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torical  societies  to  collect  historical  documents  but  it  was  equally 
imperative  that  they  collect  an  impressive  list  of  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  to  adorn  the  society.  Stevens  being  a  good  joiner  himself 
(having  during  his  life  belonged  to  about  twenty  societies), 
found  zest  in  bringing  in  these  adornments.  Honorary  Members 
were  “those  distinguished  for  their  literary^  attainments,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  department  of  History,  throughout  the  world”— 
Resident  Members  were  “those  within  the  State.”  During  the 
first  year,  Stevens  succeeded  in  drumming  up  more  Honorary 
Members  than  Resident  Members— 128  to  112,  respectively.  The 
second  year  he  increased  each  category'  to  157.  The  definition 
of  honorary  membership  was  not  strictly  adhered  to,  as  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  this  class  were  residents  of  Georgia;  but 
these  Georgians  were  of  unusual  distinction.  The  Honorary 
Members  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  mostly  from  the 
Nonhem  states.  Of  foreign  countries,  England,  Austria,  France, 
and  Denmark  were  represented.  American  ministers  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  nations  were  secured,  as  Lewis  Cass  in  France,  Edward  Everett 
in  Great  Britain,  Powhatan  Ellis  in  Mexico,  Washington  Irving 
in  Spain,  and  Henry  Wheaton  in  Prussia.  Ex-presidents  of  the 
United  States  were  gathered  up  to  the  limit  of  their  number: 
William  Henry  Harrison  (soon  to  die),  Andrew  Jackson,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  Martin  Van  Buren.  Of  the  outstanding  his¬ 
torians  there  were  George  Bancroft,  William  H.  Prescott,  and 
J.  G.  M.  Ramsey.  Famous  authors  were  represented  by  James 
Fcnimore  Cooper  in  addition  to  Washington  Irving,  minister 
to  Spain.  Of  a  host  of  others.  North  and  South,  there  w  ere  Alonzo 
Church  of  Georgia,  George  M.  Dallas  of  Philadelphia,  John  H. 
Eaton  of  Tennessee,  Bishop  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr.  of  Georgia, 
Peter  Force  of  Washington  City,  Albert  Gallatin  of  New  York, 
Georgia  R.  Gilmer  of  Georgia,  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  (soon  deceased),  Wilson  Lumpkin  of  Georgia,  A.  B.  Long- 
street  of  Georgia,  Francis  Lieber  of  South  Carolina,  Jesse  Mercer 
of  Georc[ia,  C.  G.  Memminger  of  South  Carolina,  William  Mc- 
Whir  of  Georgia,  John  G.  Palfrey  of  Massachusetts,  James  L. 
Petigru  of  South  Carolina,  George  F.  Pierce  of  Georgia,  Joel  R. 
Poinsett  of  South  Carolina,  President  Josiah  Quincy  of  Harvard 
University,  Richard  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  Adiel  Sherwood  of 
Georgia,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  of  Detroit,  William  Gilmore 
Simms  of  South  Carolina,  Thomas  Spalding  of  Georgia,  Jared 
Sparks  of  Massachusetts,  Joseph  Story  of  Massachusetts,  George 
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M.  Troup  of  Georgia,  Moses  Waddel  of  Georgia  (soon  deceased), 
Richard  Henry  Wilde  of  Georgia,  Daniel  Webster  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Noah  Webster  of  Connecticut.  There  was  little  this 
galaxy  of  honorary  members  did  for  the  Society  beyond  lending 
their  august  names— a  few  made  donations  of  documents  or  lec¬ 
tured  before  the  Society.*® 

Indeed,  had  Stevens  found  himself  in  Georgia;  he  had  become 
as  good  a  Georgian  as  anyone  and  he  gloried  in  the  name.  The 
Georgia  Historical  Society  was  not  a  year  old  before  it  sent 
him  as  a  delegate  to  Hartford,  Connecticut  to  participate  in  the 
celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  Con¬ 
necticut  constitution.  He  made  a  speech  in  which  he  found  room 
to  pay  tribute  to  Georgia.*®  Going  on  to  his  former  home  in 
Boston,  he,  a  world-traveler  in  his  own  right,  took  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  arrival  of  the  Unicorn,  the  first  steamboat  from 
Liverpool,  which  inaugurated  the  Cunard  line.  He  gave  this  toast: 
“/wwe  2d,  1840.  The  Bridal  day  of  Old  England  and  New  Eng- 
laaid:  what  steam  hath  joined  together,  let  no  political  feuds  put 
asunder.”*’ 

Each  year  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  held  a  meeting  on 
February  12th,  Georgia  Day,  and  listened  to  the  orator  or  the 
day.  On  its  second  anniversary  meeting  (1841),  Stevens  delivered 
the  address,  choosing  on  that  occasion  to  tell  his  audience  of  the 
great  need  there  was  for  a  history  of  Georgia.  M’Call’s  history, 
he  said,  was  peppered  with  mistakes  of  names,  dates,  and  facts; 
and  although  paying  tribute  to  M’Call  as  a  worthy  pioneer  work¬ 
ing  under  great  handicaps,  he  insisted  that  Georgians  must  now 
have  a  book  on  which  they  could  rely.  Taking  the  decade  pre¬ 
ceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  Georgia,  he  opened 
up  a  field  which  had  heretofore  lain  largely  in  the  shadows. 
Having  used  some  of  the  copies  of  the  records  which  Howard 
had  sent  back  from  England,  Stevens  showed  what  could  now 
be  done  in  writing  a  history  of  the  state.** 

So  impressed  was  the  Society  with  this  performance  that  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  address  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
fer  with  Stevens  on  the  proposition  that  he  write  “a  new  and 

15.  For  lists  of  membership  see.  Collection*  of  the  Georgia  Hiatorical  (focietg 
(Savannah.  1840),  1,  .302-.303.  and  unnumbered  pape  at  end;  ibid.,  II.  335-36. 

16.  E.  8.  Thomas.  Ileminiscenceg  of  the  La»t  Sixty-five  Year*.  Commencing 
with  the.  Battle  of  Lexington.  AUo  Sketche*  of  hi*  own  Life  and  Time*  (2  vol«. 
Hartford.  1840),  II,  272-90. 

17.  Savannah  Weekly  Georgian,  June  20.  1840. 

18.  Collection*  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  II,  1-36 ;  Savannah  Weekly 
Georgian,  Feb.  13,  1841. 
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complete”  history  of  Georgia.  The  Society  would  offer  him 
every  aid  possible  both  of  its  historical  resources  and  of  its  name  in 
securing  him  access  to  other  collections.  The  state  obliginglv'^ 
placed  on  loan  in  Stevens’  library  the  transcripts  of  the  colonial 
documents  which  Howard  had  got  in  England.^*  A  few  days 
later  Stevens  informed  the  committee  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
undertake  the  history.  This  formal  correspondence  was  merely 
the  fashion  of  the  day;  the  men  making  up  the  committee  un¬ 
doubtedly  knew  before  Stevens  made  his  address  that  he  was 
desirous  of  writing  the  history. 

Stevens  now  steeped  himself  thoroughly  in  Georgia  historv’, 
and  he  soon  began  to  produce  almost  a  veritable  flood  of  historical 
addresses  and  articles  for  the  magazines.  His  principal  historical 
articles  appeared  in  Magnolia,  Orion,  and  in  the  Southern  Literary 
Gazette.'^'  Also  he  edited  two  volumes  of  the  Collections  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society  (1840,  1842).  Being  equally  as  facile 
with  tongue  as  with  pen,  he  let  his  New  England  background 
and  conscience  pop  out  in  many  historical  lectures.  Georgia 
should  be  treated  to  the  Ivceum  method  of  imparting  and  receiv¬ 
ing  information.  The  Georgia  Historical  Society,  no  doubt 
prompted  by  Stevens,  set  up  a  course  of  monthly  lectures,  to  be 
delivered  by  various  residents  of  Savannah  and  by  visitors.  In 
Eebruary,  1842,  Stevens  gave  the  first  lecture  of  the  season,  tak¬ 
ing  as  his  subject  “The  Siege  of  Savannah.”^^ 

Why  should  the  people  of  Savannah  receive  all  the  good  things? 
Must  not  the  outlying  provinces  be  noticed?  Stevens  would  an¬ 
swer  by  going  to  Milledgeville  and  there  give  a  series  of  six  lec¬ 
tures  on  Georgia  history.  These  lectures  “classical  and  beautiful 
in  style,”  he  gave  with  “pure  and  elegant  oratory.”  These  were 
his  subjects:  ist.  Early  Spanish  and  Erench  discoveries  along  the 
Georgia  coast  and  the  march  of  De  Soto;  2nd.  The  English 
colonization  of  Georgia;  3rd.  Oglethorpe  and  the  Spanish  War; 
4th.  The  Wesleys  and  the  Whitefield  Orphanage;  5th,  William 

19.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  A  Hittory  of  Oeoriiia  from  it»  Firgt  Diticovery 
by  Europeang  to  the  Adoption  of  the  Present  Constitution  In  MDCCXCVIII  (New 
York.  1847),  1.  x-xli. 

20.  Some  examples  of  his  articles  are:  In  the  SlagnoUa  (sub-title  varies), 
“The  Library  of  Alexander  A.  Smets."  July-October,  1841 ;  “History  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,”  May,  1842 ;  “Historical  Notices  of  Savannah,” 
June,  1842  (declared  by  the  Savannah  Daily  Oeortfian,  June  28,  1842,  to  be 
"worth  a  year’s  subscription’’);  in  the  Orion:  A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Science,  and  Art  (Penfleld,  Oa.),  “The  Narratives  and  TeachinRs  of  His¬ 
tory,”  May.  1842;  "The  OrlRln  of  Slave  Labor  in  OeorRla,”  June,  1842;  “Luis 
de  Camoens.  The  Poet  of  Portugal,”  August,  1842 ;  “The  Lusiad  of  Camoens,” 
September,  1842. 

21.  Savannah  Daily  Georgian,  Feb.  24,  26,  1842. 
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Stephens  and  the  Royal  governors;  6th.  Patriots  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  such  as  Archibald  Bulloch,  Lyman  Hall,  Noble  VVymberley 
Jones,  James  Jackson,  Lachlan  McIntosh,  Button  Gwinnett,  and 
Joseph  Habersham,  Jr.  The  Milledgeville  populace  being  unused 
to  such  a  stream  of  information,  or  feeling  that  they  already 
knew  enough  about  the  history  of  their  state,  did  not  attend  these 
lectures  in  numbers  large  enough  to  please  the  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  who  reported  them.*- 

Having  first  tried  out  these  lectures  on  the  people  of  Milledge¬ 
ville,  and  probably,  of  Augusta,-®  Stevens  in  early  1843  decided 
to  repeat  them  in  Savannah  at  the  price  of  $2  for  the  whole  series 
or  fifty  cents  for  a  single  lecture.^* 

Though  such  activities  might  seem  to  Stevens  as  preparation 
for  writing  his  book  and  though  he  made  trips  to  Charleston-® 
and  to  other  places  in  search  of  information  and  carried  on  wide¬ 
spread  correspondence  with  such  nationally  known  historians  as 
Jared  Sparks  and  George  Bancroft,  there  was  a  feeling  in  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society  that  he  was  not  making  the  progress 
promised.  In  addition  to  all  this  lecturing,  which  Stevens  was 
engaging  in,  there  was  the  much  more  serious  impediment  that 
the  New  England  conscience  had  seized  Stevens  with  great  force 
and  directed  that  he  should  no  longer  be  a  physician  for  bodily 
ills  but  must  administer  hereafter  to  the  people’s  spiritual  welfare. 
It  had  been  a  tradition  in  Stevens’  family  that  when  in  his  infancy 
his  life  had  been  given  up  as  lost,  his  mother  promised  him  to 
the  Lord  if  He  would  save  him.  In  his  travels  around  the  world 
Stevens  had  noted  the  activities  of  missionaries  and  had  approved, 
and  when  he  returned  he  had  told  the  religious  organizations  of 
New  England  about  it. 

Stevens  was  now  haunted  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  give  up  medicine  and  enter  the  ministr\%  but  with  a  family 
to  suppon,  how  could  he  manage  to  go  to  a  theological  seminary 
to  prepare  himself?  Soon  a  way  was  opened.  Though  he  had  at¬ 
tended  the  Congregational  Church  in  Boston,  when  he  came  to 
Savannah  he  fell  under  the  spell  of  Stephen  Elliot,  Jr.,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  who  in  1841  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  Having  resisted  the  Lord  as  long  as  he  dared,  Stevens  told 
Bishop  Elliot  of  his  troubles;  the  Bishop  agreed  to  give  him  a 

22.  Ibid.,  Nov.  24,  30,  Drc.  28,  1842, 

23.  .See  quotation  from  the  Augusta  Constitutionalist  In  Savannah  Daily 
Georgian ,  Dec.  14.  1842. 

24.  Savannah  Daily  Georgian,  Dec.  28,  1842,  Jan.  4,  1843. 

25.  Ibid.,  Feb.  14,  1842. 
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course  of  study  in  Savannah  which  would  prepare  him  for  the 
ministry;  and  the  editor  of  the  Geor^aJi,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Stevens,  offered  to  give  him  a  salary  of  $1500  a  year  to  write 
editorials  on  literarv^  and  historical  subjects. 

In  February,  1843,  Stevens  was  ordained  a  deacon  and  in  March 
following  he  was  given  work  to  do  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard:  He 
was  appointed  Missionary  to  Athens,  which  harbored  the  state 
university,  and  which  he  had  recently  visited  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  V’isitors.  It  is  reasonable  to  suspect  that  Stevens  asked 
for  this  appointment,  for  his  talents  would  find  easy  display 
in  a  university  town.  A  month  after  his  arrival  Stevens  was  con¬ 
ducting  religious  services  in  the  town  hall,  and  thus  was  bom  the 
first  Episcopal  congregation  in  Athens,  Emmanuel  Church.  In 
January,  1844  he  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood.^® 

As  if  being  rector  of  Emmanuel  Church  were  not  enough  to 
interfere  with  the  expeditious  execution  of  his  history  of  Georgia, 
Stevens  was  elected  in  November  of  the  year  of  his  arrival,  to 
the  “Professorship  of  Oratory  &  Belle  Lettres.’’^'^  Well  might 
the  Georgia  Historical  Society  now  wonder  what  would  happen 
to  their  cherished  history  of  Georgia.  John  Jacobus  Flournoy, 
an  eccentric  but  highly  intellectual  Georgian,  who  lived  near 
Athens,  informed  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  that  he  doubted 
that  Stevens  would  ever  finish  his  history  “while  encumbering 
himself  with  University  duties.”  He  predicted  that  Stevens  would 
not  bring  his  storv  down  as  far  as  Governor  William  Rabun’s 
administration  (1817),  and  he  assured  the  Society  that  it  would 
cenainlv'  be  disappointed  in  the  whole  venture.  Furthermore, 
Flournoy  thought  that  the  task  should  have  been  entrusted  to  a 
native  Georgian.^®  In  earlv  1842,  Stevens  had  made  a  report  on 
his  history’,  emphasizing  the  kind  of  records  he  was  using  and 
telling  of  the  courtesies  he  received  on  his  visits  to  various  places 
for  information.^® 

In  June,  1843,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Athens,  answering  a 
repon  that  his  history  was  about  ready,  he  told  of  his  slow  work. 
He  lacked  all  the  records  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  Trustee 
period  (1732-1735)  as  well  as  the  seven  years  of  the  Revolution. 

2B.  I.T.  H.  T.  McPherson,]  t8iS-19iS  Emmanuel  Church,  Athcnt,  Oa.  (Athens?, 
194:t?),  1  ;  Church  Maga:ine,  IV  (December,  18R7].  526.  531-34. 

27.  “Minutes  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Oeorpia,  1835-1857,”  p.  134. 

28.  Flournoy,  “WalllnKton  near  Athens,”  to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society, 
Savannah,  June  24,  1845.  MS  letter  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  Archives, 
Hodgson  Hall,  Savannah. 

29.  Savannah  Daily  Ocorgian,  Feb.  16,  1842. 
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The  Howard  transcripts,  he  said,  had  been  much  overrated.  He 
would  need  to  consult  further  with  Sparks  and  Bancroft  and  he 
thought  that  after  the  full  effects  of  the  Webster- Ashburton 
Treaty  should  come  into  play,  he  might  find  the  British  archives 
for  the  period  of  the  Revolution  opened.®**  Impatience  at  the 
delay  of  his  history  finally  led  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  to 
appoint  in  1845  a  committee  to  determine  the  reasons.  This  com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  the  missing  records  for  1732-1735  had  hap¬ 
pily  been  located  in  London  and  that  the  Society  had  appropriated 
$500  to  be  forwarded  to  Robert  Lemon,  Archivist  to  the  State 
Paper  Office  in  London,  to  be  used  in  having  these  records 
copied.  It  hoped  that  the  legislature  would  supplement  these 
funds  and  later  it  labored  under  the  fond  expectation  that  the 
state  might  refund  to  the  Society  what  it  had  already  spent.®* 
Finally  in  1847  the  first  volume  of  his  history'  appeared,  pub¬ 
lished  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  of  New  York,  in  hand¬ 
some  and  dignified  style,  and  entitled  A  History  of  Georgia, 
from  its  First  Discovery  by  Europeans  to  the  Adoption  of  the 
Present  Constitution  in  MDCCXCVIII.  It  had  503  pages  and 
three  steel  engravings  and  two  maps.  On  most  pages  appeared 
one  or  more  footnotes  to  both  printed  and  manuscript  works. 
It  was  a  scholarly  work,  far  beyond  any  other  history  which 
had  ever  appeared  in  Georgia  or  in  the  majority  of  other  states, 
and  has  not  yet  been  superceded.  The  North  American  Review 
in  a  long  uncritical  article  on  the  book,  made  up  mostlv'  of  quota¬ 
tions  and  paraphrasings  in  a  friendly  excursion  into  the  slavery 
question,  declared  that  it  was  “a  work  of  much  value.”®® 

The  Southern  Quarterly  Review  gave  a  critical  appraisal  of 
Stevens’  book,  and  apart  from  the  author’s  apparent  hostility 
to  South  Carolina  (following  the  traditional  Georgia-South  Caro¬ 
lina  attitude)  and  some  mistakes  of  spelling  proper  names  in  the 
earlier  pages,  the  review  was  thoroughly  complimentary.  Stevens 
left  “nothing  to  be  desired  in  his  array  of  facts  and  his  mode  of 
setting  them  in  order.”  His  narrative  was  “equally  clear  and 
comprehensive.”  There  was  “proof  in  every  chapter  of  the  serious 
regard  to  his  authorities”  which  governed  him  throughout  his 
narrative.  Furthermore  he  “spared  no  pains  in  procuring  his 
materials”  and  he  deserved  much  credit  for  the  “great  care  and 


30.  Athens  Southern  Whiff,  June  2.  1843. 

31.  Savannah  Dailff  Georf/ian,  .4prll  1,  1845  ;  May  14.  1847. 

32.  The  north  American  Revieta  (Boston,  1848),  LXVII  (Oct.,  1948),  308. 
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industry  with  which  he  pursued  his  researches.”®*  Stevens  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  complimentary  letters  from  friends  and  his¬ 
torians. 

But  all  criticism  was  not  complimentary.  There  appeared 
anonymously  in  Savannah  in  1849  a  well  printed  and  well  written 
attack  on  Stevens’  history,  and  inferentially  on  Stevens  himself. 
The  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  who  turned  out  to  be  George  Wym- 
berley  Jones  (later  De  Renne),  declared  that  Stevens  wasted  most 
of  his  book  on  the  period  before  the  history  of  Georgia  really 
began,  that  his  style  was  redundant,  repetitious,  and  padded,  and 
that  there  were  many  errors  of  dates,  names,  and  statements  of 
fact.®^  This  attack  was  supponed  by  a  writer  in  the  Augusta 
Constitutionalist^  who  also  criticized  the  Georgia  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  for  ever  having  promoted  the  work.  The  Society  should 
have  devoted  its  time,  energy,  and  money  to  collecting  material 
and  then,  like  Peter  Force,  it  should  have  selected  the  best  and 
published  it  in  its  collections  series.  Thereupon,  someone  should 
have  been  appointed  “to  digest  these  copious  materials  in  one 
historical  work.”  “The  Society’s  action  has  been,”  the  writer 
declared,  “the  reverse  of  this:  it  has  begun  where  it  should  have 
ended.”®® 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society  came  to  the  rescue.  It  deplored 
this  anonymous  attack  on  Stevens  and  declared  that  “said  pam- 

f)hlet  shows  more  personal  feeling  and  dislike  than  fair  and  al- 
owable  criticism.”  It  renewed  its  e.xpressions  of  respect  and  re¬ 
gard  for  Stevens.®® 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  some  people  could  have  had  almost  as 
much  personal  feeling  against  Stevens  as  against  his  book.  He 
had  had  a  rapid  rise  in  Savannah  and  he  had  a  remarkable  press 


33.  The  Southern  Quarterly  Review  (Charleston,  1848),  XIII  (April,  1848), 
470-501.  Stevens  on  an  errata  page  said,  “Owinft  to  the  inability  of  the  author 
to  superintend  the  first  170  or  180  pages,  several  errors  of  names,  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  sentences,  made  in  transcribing  the  original  manuscript,  have  crept  in ; 
In  only  one  case,  however,  affecting  the  sense  of  the  text.  There  are  a  few 
merely  orthographical  errors,  which  the  reader  will  readily  correct."  Stevens, 
History  of  Oeorgia,  I,  v. 

34.  George  Wymberley  Jones.  Observation*  on  Doctor  Stevens’s  History  of 
Oeorgia  (Savannah,  1849),  28  pp. 

35.  Augusta  Constitutionalist,  Aug.  21,  1849,  quoted  In  Jones,  Observations 
on  Doctor  Stevens’s  History  of  Oeorgia,  27-28.  Unless  Jones  made  a  mistake  in 
citing  the  date  of  this  newspaper,  another  anonymous  attack  on  Stevens’  history 
was  made  in  an  Augusta  paper.  On  June  12,  1849  B.  F.  Campbell  of  Augusta 
wrote  George  J.  Kollock  of  Clarkesville,  Georgia  enclosing  an  Augusta  paper 
containing  a  “severe  Review”  of  the  history.  Campbell  stated  that  he  had  it  in 
confidence  that  Dr.  Habersham  of  Augusta  had  written  the  criticism.  (The 
present  writer  was  unable  to  locate  this  newspaper.)  Edith  D.  Johnston,  ed.. 
“The  Kollock  Letters,  1799-1850,"  in  The  Oeorgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXXII, 
a  (June,  1948),  125. 

36.  Savannan  Daily  Oeorgian,  Nov.  21,  1849. 
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agent  for  those  innocent  times.  The  editor  of  the  Georgian  by 
his  giving  continual  publicity  to  Stevens’  comings  and  goings 
and  his  doings,  must  have  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  some  of  the 
staid  citizens  of  Savannah.  It  was  made  to  appear  that  all  knowl¬ 
edge  and  leadership,  human  and  divine,  medical,  historical,  and 
educational,  rested  in  this  newcomer  from  New  England.  This 
was  a  severe  temptation  to  subject  any  one  to,  and  though  Stevens 
was  most  correct  in  his  support  of  Southern  and  Georgian  tra¬ 
ditions,  his  manner  might  well  have  offended  a  few.  Certainly 
the  reputation  he  developed  among  the  students  on  the  Univer- 
sit)’  of  Georgia  campus  was  in  keeping  with  this  estimate.  He 
had  an  apparent  haughtiness  of  manner  and  an  austerity,  especially 
in  his  class  room,  that  caused  most  of  the  students  to  dislike  him. 
In  fact  the  year  he  departed  from  the  University,  student  hos¬ 
tility  had  got  so  strong  that  they  hanged  him  in  effigy,  on  the 
old  “Toombs”  oak  in  front  of  the  Chapel.*’ 

Though  an  innocent  act,  it  is  not  without  significance  to  note 
that  Stevens,  to  give  a  certain  acclaim  to  his  book,  added  to  the 
title  of  his  “Professorship  of  Oratory'  &  Belles  Lettres”  appearing 
after  his  name  as  author,  the  additional  subject  of  “History.” 

During  the  period  when  Stevens  was  professor  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  his  time  was  not  only  much  taken  up  with  writ¬ 
ing  his  history,  but  even  more  with  his  clerical  duties.  Continuing 
as  the  rector  of  Emmanuel  Church,  he  preached  regularly  in  that 
church  and  now  and  then  delivered  sermons  on  special  occa¬ 
sions,  as  for  instance.  The  Providence  of  God  in  the  Settlement 
and  Protection  of  Georgia.  A  Sermon  Preached  in  Athens,  on  the 
iph  February,  184$  The  Day  set  Apart  by  Executive  Proclama¬ 
tion  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving.^^  In  this  sermon  as  in  others,  he  did 
not  get  far  away  from  history,  one  of  his  passions.  Also  as  a 
delegate  from  his  church,  he  attended  various  Episcopal  conven¬ 
tions.  In  May,  1844,  he  journeyed  to  the  Diocesian  Convention 
in  Augusta,  where  he  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  and 
preached  the  missionary  sermon.  The  next  year,  in  May,  he  at¬ 
tended  the  Diocesian  Convention  in  Milledgeville,  and  after 
preaching  the  convention  sermon  he  went  on  to  Savannah,  where 
he  spent  a  day  of  preaching.  He  then  went  to  West  Point,  New 
York  and  “preached  all  day  in  the  chapel  of  the  military  acad- 

37.  A.  L.  Hull,  A  niitorical  Fllcetch  of  the  Universitu  of  Georgia  (Atlanta, 
1894),  fiO.  Yet  It  should  be  added  that  In  later  years,  Stevens’  old  pupils  were 
charmed  with  his  affability  and  Keniality,  which  may  mean  that  bia  exterior 
had  Kiven  them  a  wrong  impression  of  the  real  man. 

38.  (.Vthens,  Oa. :  I’riiitwl  at  the  Whig  Office,  184."),  2(5  pp.) 
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emy.”®®  Thence  to  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Charleston,  and  back  home 
by  the  21st  of  June,  frequently  preaching  along  the  way.  In 
September,  1847,  he  made  another  long  journey— this  time  to  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  New 
York.  On  his  way  northward  he  preached  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  been  introduced  on  his  previous 
trip,  and  not  stopping  in  New  York  he  continued  on  to  Boston 
where  he  preached  again.  Returning  to  New  York  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  convention,  and  while  here  he  received  a  call  from 
St.  Andrew’s,  but  he  declined  it;  but  on  his  way  back  he  “preached 
all  day  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church.”  It  was  while  on  this  trip  that 
he  started  his  history  through  the  Appleton  press. 

The  St.  Andrew’s  congregation  seemingly  determined  to  have 
Stevens,  sent  a  committee  to  Athens  to  renew  their  call.  Being 
unable  to  resist  such  importunities  and  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  will  of  the  Lord,  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  his  rector¬ 
ship,^®  and  after  preaching  his  farewell  sermon  on  July  30, 
1848,  he  left  three  days  later  for  Philadelphia.  The  Trustees  of 
the  University  in  accepting  Stevens’  resignation  on  July  31st, 
rejected  a  resolution,  aimed  at  Stevens,  that  hereafter  no  member 
of  the  faculty  should  be  a  pastor  of  a  church  either  in  or  out  of 
Athens.  The  next  day  they  passed  a  resolution  highly  commend¬ 
ing  his  work  at  the  University.*^ 

Stevens  had  now  departed  not  only  from  Athens  but  from  all 
Georgia.  How  would  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  regard  this 
move?  What  was  to  become  of  the  rest  of  the  history  of  Georgia? 
Stevens  had  so  far  written  a  whole  volume  and  had  brought  the 
story  down  only  to  1760— he  had  not  yet  reached  the  heroic 
period  for  which  Georgians  were  yearning.  The  hope  seemed 
slim  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  There  were  few  records  in 
Philadelphia  that  could  be  of  much  value,  and  Stevens’  duties 
at  St.  Andrew’s  were  much  more  burdensome  than  they  had  been 
at  Emmanuel  Church,  including  his  professorship  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  Society  by  discreet  inquiries  kept  Stevens  from  for¬ 
getting  his  commission.  Finally  to  speed  the  work,  they  offered 
to  stand  the  expense  of  the  publication  of  the  second  volume— 
they  were  especially  anxious  for  the  second  volume,  for  they 

.39.  Church  Magazine.  IV  (Dec.,  1887),  633. 

40.  MS  “Minutes  of  the  V’estry  of  Emmanuel  Parish,  1843-1893.’’ 

41.  MS  “Minutes  of  Trustees,  1835-1857,’’  pp.  206,  209. 
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had  held  back  from  sale  volume  one  in  order  to  sell  both  volumes 
together.  Finally  near  the  end  of  1859,  the  second  volume  ap¬ 
peared,  printed  in  type  and  format  similar  to  volume  one,  but 
published  by  E.  H.  Butler  &  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  This 
volume  had  524  pages,  one  portrait,  and  one  map,  and  very  little 
documentation,  though  Stevens  in  his  preface  gave  an  impressive 
account  of  the  sources  of  information  which  he  had  used.  As 
this  volume  appeared  when  John  Brown  was  lighting  the  torch 
of  sectional  conflagration,  few  copies  of  the  book  were  probably 
sent  out  to  periodicals  in  the  North,  though  the  North  American 
Review  received  a  copy  but  never  noticed  in  in  a  review.  The 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  paid  no  attention  to  either  volume, 
and  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  magazines  in  the  South,  had  ceased  to  exist. 
In  this  volume  Stevens  maintained  the  standards  set  in  his  first 
volume,  and  when  he  brought  his  narrative  to  an  end  with  the 
year  1798,  he  had  left  room  for  at  least  two  more  volumes  if 
based  on  the  scale  of  his  former  ones.  Having  set  out  to  write 
a  “new  and  complete”  history  of  Georgia,  he  had  fulfilled  only 
half  of  his  promise— he  had  written  a  new  history,  but  one  far 
from  complete.  For  a  “new  and  complete”  history  on  the  scale 
adopted  by  Stevens,  Georgians  are  still  waiting. 

Stevens  in  his  Philadelphia  home  continued  to  live  a  full  life 
almost  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1887.  In  1861  he  was  selected 
assistant  bishop  of  Pennsvlvania,  and  four  years  later  he  was 
made  bishop.  To  his  clerical  duties  he  added  many  educational 
activities.  In  1848,  just  before  leaving  Athens,  he  was  awarded 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  by  the  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1866  he  was  made  a  trustee  and  continued  so  until  his 
death.  In  1 864,  Asa  Packer,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  confided  to  Stevens 
that  he  was  about  to  found  a  university  and  sought  from  him 
special  advice.  Lehigh  University  resulted  and  it  was  on  Stevens’ 
recommendation  that  this  polytechnic  school  was  given  a  strong 
tinge  of  the  liberal  arts.  Stevens  was  long  on  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  and  for  a  time  was  chairman.  He  never  lost  his  taste  for 
teaching.  In  1861  when  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School  was 
established,  Stevens  became  professor  of  Liturgies  and  Homi¬ 
letics. 

Likewise  he  never  lost  his  love  for  travel.  In  1857,  his  parish¬ 
ioners  gave  him  a  trip  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  journeying  there 
and  back  he  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  western  Eu- 
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rope.  In  1871  he  was  given  charge  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Churches  in  Europe  and  in  the  performance  of  these  duties  he 
traveled  back  and  forth  to  Europe  frequently,  and  he  found  op¬ 
portunity  to  preach  in  many  of  the  churches  and  cathedrals  of 
the  old  countries.  While  in  Rome  he  conferred  with  the  Pope 
and  came  to  know  some  of  the  cardinals. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  more  intense  Georgians  to  accept 
Stevens  at  his  true  wonh.  As  has  appeared,  some  could  never 
forgive  him  for  having  been  bom  in  New  England  and  what 
was  more,  for  having  returned  to  the  North  after  the  signal 
honors  paid  him  bv  Georgians.  After  the  Civil  War  had  begun, 
Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  intense  in  his  loyalty  to  all  things  Southern, 
could  hardly  think  of  Stevens  without  feelings  of  bitter  hostility. 
In  May,  1861,  his  attention  having  been  called  to  Stevens  in  some 
connection,  he  wrote,  “I  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  twaddle 
about  him  in  Athens.  If  he  was  to  come  to  Georgia  I  would  be 
tempted  to  help  him  to  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers.”*^ 

Such  feelings  were  distinctly  unjust,  for  Stevens  was  as  con¬ 
servative  on  the  issues  of  the  day  as  any  Southerner  could  have 
wished.  He  w  ieldcd  his  shillalah  with  viger  against  the  radical  isms 
of  the  North— socialism,  communism,  pantheism,  and  indeed, 
“Abolitionism,  in  its  ultra  form,  seeks  to  cure  the  specific  ills 
leges  of  Philadelphia,  he  had  made  this  attack  on  abolitionism: 
“Abolitionism,  in  its  ultra  form,  seeks  to  cure  the  specific  ills 
of  slaverv';  as  if  in  this,  was  concentrated  all  the  moral  evil  of 
the  world.  To  set  free  the  enslaved  is  with  the  ruthless  advocates 
of  this  scheme,  to  give  to  earth  a  millenium;  and  in  order  to 
effect  their  design,  they  break  through  every  white  man’s  right, 
spurn  legislative  enactments,  trample  under  foot  constitutional 
pledges,  excommunicate  every  church  that  will  not  pander  to 
its  cause,  and  brand  with  odium  every  political  part\^  which  they 
cannot  use  to  forxvard  their  unhallowed  ends.  If  at  one  point 
they  are  met  by  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  American  Union,  holding 
in  her  right  hand  the  Aegis  of  the  Constitution;  they  seek  to 
beat  down  this  thirty"  plated  shield,  and  would  see  her  who  holds 
it  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  sword  of  civil  war,  and  cast  out  a  mangled 
corpse  of  liberty",  before  the  gloating  eves  of  European  despots, 
rather  than  not  gain  their  avowed  design.  If  at  another  they  are 
still  further  impeded  in  their  course,  and  sternly  rebuked  by  the 

42.  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  Montpomory.  Ala.,  to  hla  wifo,  Athons,  May  15.  1861. 
Typed  copies  of  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb  Papers,  in  the  University  of  Georgia  Li¬ 
brary  ;  location  of  originals,  unknown. 
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precepts  and  spirit  of  the  Bible,  they  hesitate  not  to  cast  it  away 
also,  and  to  defame  the  GOD  of  the  Bible  in  language  which 
even  demons  of  the  pit  would  tremble  to  employ 
Despite  the  bitterness  of  war  and  reconstruction,  most  Geor¬ 
gians  continued  their  love  and  respect  for  Bishop  Stevens.  When 
in  1873  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Savannah  was  150  years  old, 
Stevens  came  from  Philadelphia  on  the  invitation  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Dioscese  of  Georgia,  to  make  the  principal  address. 
In  Christ  Church  he  discoursed  at  great  length  and  with  loyal 
sentiments  on  the  “Early  History  of  the  Church  in  Georgia.”** 
Later,  on  his  death,  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  inscribed  in 
its  records  a  memorial  to  him,  setting  forth  his  many  virtues  and 
his  outstanding  services  to  the  Society.*® 

Ill  health  overtook  him  in  1886  and  the  next  year  he  died. 
Bishop  Stevens  was  five  feet  and  eleven  inches  tall,  graceful  in 
movement  and  appearance,  and  a  forceful  orator.  However  he 
might  have  appeared  to  the  University  of  Georgia  students  of  the 
Eighteen  Forties,  to  the  generation  which  knew  him  as  a  clergy¬ 
man  for  fortv-three  years  and  bishop  for  twenty-four,  he  was 
simple,  modest,  and  unpretending.***  After  the  death  of  his  wife, 
who  had  been  Althea  Coppee  and  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
in  1869  he  married  Anna,  a  daughter  of  J.  N.  Conyngham  of 
Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania.  To  this  union  came  two  children. 

Although  Bishop  Stevens’  fame  as  an  author  rests  principally 
on  his  History  of  Georgia,  yet,  in  addition  to  the  sermons,  articles, 
and  pamphlets  already  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  he  wrote  many 
others.  In  1858  he  preached  a  sermon  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  “The  Religious  Teachings  of  Medical  Science,”  later 
published  as  a  pamphlet.*^  In  all  he  published  about  forty  pam¬ 
phlets  and  articles  consisting  of  sermons,  addresses,  and  historical 
and  literary  subjects.  Some  of  his  best  known  ones  are  The  Bow 
in  the  cloud;  or,  Covenant  Mercy  for  the  Afflicted  (1855)  (a 


43.  Wm.  Bacon  Stevens.  .4  ftrrmon  :  Preached  before  the  Students  of  the 
Medical  Collei/es  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  Sunday  Erenlnff,  December  S, 
1S52,  in  St.  Andretc'g  Chureh  (Philadelphia,  18.')2),  14-1.’5. 

44.  Early  UiMory  of  the  Chureh  in  Georgia.  A  Dineouree  Delirered  before 

the  Fiftieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chureh  in  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Georgia,  tn  Christ  Church,  Savannah,  Ascension  Day,  May  it,  by 

the  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Bacon  Stevens,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (Philadelphia.  187.3),  fi?  pp. 

45.  MS  in  the  Georpln  Historical  Society  Archives,  Hodsrson  Hall,  Savannah. 

4(i.  Galif/nani’s  Messenger  (Paris.  Prance),  June  13,  1887. 

47.  The  Religious  Teachings  of  .Medical  Science.  A  Sermon  Delivered  before 
the  Medical  Students  of  the  Several  Colleges  of  Philadelphia,  (n  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Xovember  7th.  1S56,  and  Repeated  by  Request  in  the  Same  Place,  Decem¬ 
ber  6th,  1857  (Philadelphia,  1858),  40  pp. 
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collection  of  writings  edited  by  Bishop  Stevens,  a  half  dozen  of 
which  were  from  his  pen);  The  Parables  of  the  New  Testament 
Practically  Unfolded  (1854);  The  Home  Service  (1856);  The 
Lord's  Day  (1857);  and  Sermons  (1879). 


Reminiscences  of  Life  in  Georgia 
During  the  1850s  and  1860s 

By  Mrs.  Myrtie  Long  Candler* 

Part  II 

The  servants  at  the  home  place  were  my  earliest  friends.  Be¬ 
cause  each  had  a  strength  of  personality  which  influenced  my 
spirit;  because  their  care  and  love  smoothed  the  road  for  me  and 
gave  me  those  happy  years;  because  I  owe  to  each  of  them  a 
deep  obligation;  and  because  I  loved  them  then  and  love  them 
now,  I  am  going  to  try  to  present  them  so  that  you  will  know 
them  as  I  did. 

Black  Maimny  was  most  tenderly  beloved  of  all.  She  was  the 
general  head  of  the  household,  the  family  adviser  and  nurse. 
She  was  trusted  and  respected.  From  infancy  I  was  taught  to 
regard  her  as  perfection.  She  was  faithful,  truthful,  dependable, 
kind,  loving  and  wise.  She  had  suckled  one  of  the  older  children. 
She  nursed  us  all  when  w'e  were  ill. 

Black  Mammy  was  little  and  dainty,  and  dully  black.  She 
was  born  and  reared  in  Virginia  and  was  said  to  be  descended 
originally  from  the  Guinea  tribe.  She  was  gentle  of  manner 
and  soft  voiced.  She  did  not  wear  the  uniform  of  the  rest  of 
the  household,  but  dressed  in  pretty  colors,  usually  cotton  fab¬ 
rics  w  ith  a  design  of  lavender  vines  or  sprigs  on  a  white  ground. 

Her  cabin  was  as  dainty  and  sweet  as  she  was  herself.  Out¬ 
side  in  her  yard  grew  zinnias  and  prince’s  feathers.  Inside  was 
coziness  and  artistic  charm,  and  her  walls  from  ceiling  to  floor 
were  completely  papered  with  prints  from  Godey's  Lady's  Book. 
Sometimes  I  would  call  upon  her  in  her  house.  She  would  re¬ 
ceive  me  with  a  little  graceful  formality  that  was  charming. 
She  would  bake  me  a  piece  of  ash-cake  on  her  hearth  and  serve 
it  to  me,  and  by  her  innate  courtesy  she  managed  to  make  me 
feel  like  visiting  royalty. 

Uncle  Antony  was  Black  Mammy’s  husband.  He  was  the  car¬ 
riage  driver  and  was  responsible  for  the  care  of  certain  of  the 
finer  horses.  He  was  black  with  small,  honest  features.  He  was 

•Myrtle  Lonf;  Candler  was  born  July  2,  1856  at  Newnan,  Oeorjfla.  She  died 
January  23,  1947  In  Austin,  Texas  and  was  burled  In  Metairie  Cemetery,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 
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competent  and  faithful  and  was  deeply  respected  by  all  the 
family. 

Ben,  a  youth  of  nineteeen,  had  inherited  the  noble  qualities  of 
his  father  and  mother.  Uncle  Antony  and  Black  Mammy.  He 
was  my  brother  Grantland’s  man. 

Henry  was  about  thineen,  and  the  best  little  Negro  that  ever 
lived  on  eanh.  Henry  (and  Joe)  made  the  fires  all  over  the 
house.  There  was  always  a  bed  of  red  coals  and  they  together 
brought  in  the  cut  wood  and  stirred  the  slumbering  fires  to 
brightness.  In  each  room  they  put  a  big  backlog  and  some  rich 
split  pine  “lightwood.”  By  the  time  the  family  got  up  there 
was  a  beautiful,  blazing  fire  in  every  room. 

/1/f  was  the  most  formally  trained  of  the  retinue.  My  mother 
was  exceedingly  proud  of  him.  He  was  always  meticulously 
dressed  in  white  linen.  He  waited  on  the  table,  answered  the 
door  and  served  refreshments  to  callers.  He  was  intelligent, 
polished  and  an  ornament  to  the  household.  In  England  he 
would  have  been  called  “the  butler.”  In  Georgia  we  did  not 
use  the  term  at  that  time.  I  think  Alf  came  to  us  from  my  mother’s 
bachelor  uncle,  John  Hackett,  in  Virginia. 

Yellow  Mannny  was  the  cook.  She  was  the  head  of  the  kitchen 
with  lesser  ones  to  peel  potatoes,  wash  greens  and  do  the  plainer 
work.  Yellow  Mammy  was  highly  intelligent,  temperamental, 
emotional,  loving.  She  was  full  or  fine  feeling  and  tenderness. 
Hers  was  a  deep,  w  arm,  sweet  nature.  She  was  pure  Negro  but 
of  one  of  the  brown  races.  She  was  a  fine  cool^  noted  for  her 
skill.  I  believe  she  was  a  little  jealous  of  Black  Mammy,  for  one 
day  I  said,  “We  all  talk  so  much  about  Black  Mammy.  I  love 
my  Yellow  Mammy,  too!”  She  fell  on  her  knees,  took  me  in  her 
arms  and  burst  into  tears.  She  was  good  and  she  loved  me  so! 

Uncle  Albert  was  Yellow  Mammy’s  husband.  He  was  a  fine 
man,  reliable,  and  dependable.  He  supervised  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  and  was  the  chief  director  of  all  outdoor  interests. 

Uncle  Albert  and  Yellow  Mammy  had  seventeen  children. 
One  of  their  daughters  was: 

Alice.  Of  them  all  Alice  was  my  favorite.  She  was  highly 
gifted  and  was  closest  to  my  heart.  Alice  was  rather  a  remark¬ 
able  character.  In  the  first  place,  she  had  a  most  beautiful  sing¬ 
ing  voice.  I  think  it  was  of  operatic  timbre.  She  was  tempera¬ 
mental  and  talented.  She  could  do  many  things  better  than  any 
one  else.  She  was  the  one  who  washed  and  ironed  my  mother’s 
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lace  undersleeves  and  my  finest  white  dresses.  She  could  piece 
intricate  quilts,  quilting  them  so  well  that  each  one  was  a  show 
piece.  When  Mother  went  to  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia, 
she  took  Alice  as  her  maid.  She  always  said  Alice  was  to  be 
mine.  When  Alice  was  married  Ma  gave  her  a  pretty  wedding 
in  our  hall.  Dr.  Stacy,  our  minister,  performed  the  ceremony. 
All  the  family  were  present,  and  some  of  her  colored  friends 
were  her  attendants.  The  hall  was  decorated  with  flowers  and 
greens  and  she  had  a  wedding  dress  and  a  long  bridal  veil. 

Sometimes  I  was  a  very  naughty  little  girl,  and  was  trying 
to  her  high  strung  nature.  From  the  day  of  my  birth  the  ser¬ 
vants  always  called  me,  “Miss  Myrtie.”  One  day  Alice  and  1  were 
in  the  flower  yard  and  1  had  been  particularly  trying  to  her 
patience  and  she  called  me,  “A/yrr/e.'”  1  said,  “I’m  going  right 
in  and  tell  Ma  that  you  called  me  Myrtie.”  She  apologized  and 
begged  me  not  to  tell.  It  made  me  so  ashamed.  I  knew  how 
naughty  I  had  been,  and  it  hurt  me  that  this  wonderful  woman 
should  apologize  to  me  when  I  knew  I  deserved  a  spanking. 
Right  then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  free  Alice  as  soon  as  she  was 
mine! 

Lucindy  was  about  seventeen.  She  was  trim  of  ankle,  graceful, 
a  most  beautiful  human  being.  Her  duty  was  to  get  up  before 
the  family  awoke,  dry  rub  the  hall  with  a  weighted  shuck  mop 
until  the  light  colored  boards  glistened;  to  gather  and  arrange  a 
waiter  of  flowers  for  the  hall  table  and  put  fresh  bouquets  of 
roses  in  the  two  china  vases  that  sat  on  either  side  of  the  mantel¬ 
pieces,  in  the  parlor,  the  dining  room,  my  mother’s  room  and 
the  guest  room. 

Lucy,  the  third  daughter  of  Uncle  Antony  and  Yellow  Mammy 
was  about  fifteen.  She  was  plain,  but  faithful  and  good.  She 
helped  her  mother  in  the  kitchen  and  was  being  trained  as  a  cook. 

Marthy  was  about  thirteen  when  I  was  four.  She  fed  the  pet 
dog,  “Chunk,”  and  was  my  playmate.  She  had  a  great  deal  of 
imagination  and  we  would  play  the  most  wonderful  games  of 
“flower  dolls.” 

The  washerwomen  were  “Black  Nancy”  and  “Yellow  Nancy.” 
Down  at  the  spring  by  the  fish  pond  they  did  enormous  wash¬ 
ings  in  wooden  tubs  set  up  on  benches.  There  was  a  huge  iron 
wash  pot  with  legs,  for  boiling.  There  was  a  “battling  board” 
and  “paddle”  to  beat  the  clothes  instead  of  rub  boards.  A  large 
earthen  jar  held  home-made  soft  soap.  The  clothes  lines  would 
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be  filled  with  snowy  white  linen.  Pure  spring  water  and  sun¬ 
shine  made  the  clothes  white  and  fragrant.  The  two  Nancy’s 
were  given  to  Ma  from  Grandpa  Grantland. 

Jim  was  the  mechanic,  carpenter,  cabinet  maker.  He  was  a 
talented  anisan.  He  made  me  a  doll  cradle  that  was  an  ext^uisite 
piece.  He  was  expen  in  iron  work  and  could  repair  machinery. 
He  w'as  of  high  intelligence.  Too  smart  to  be  a  slave.  Pa  had 
some  trouble  with  him  running  away.  White  and  Indian  blood 
ran  in  his  veins.  He  was  not  bad,  only  restive  under  servitude. 
But  he  was  a  very  valuable  man  because  of  his  skill. 

There  was  an  old  Negro  woman,  never  near  or  dear  to  me 
personally,  who  sat  in  front  of  her  cabin  door  keeping  order 
and  tyranizing  over  the  little  Negroes  as  they  played,  making 
them  wait  on  her,  pick  up  chips,  and  feeling  herself  very  im¬ 
portant  and  biggitv.  She  enjoyed  herself  tremendously.  Her 
cabin  was  distant  from  the  house  and  I  don’t  remember  ever 
going  within  a  hundred  feet  of  it,  or  of  her.  She  was  a  super¬ 
annuated  old  servant  from  an  earlier  day,  and  to  make  her  de¬ 
clining  days  full,  she  had  been  given  the  appointment  of  “keep¬ 
ing  order”  among  the  little  black  tots,  who  played  about  her 
cabin  door.  She  sat  in  a  comfortable  chair  in  the  warm,  bright 
sunshine  that  felt  so  good  to  her  rheumy  old  body,  and  had 
a  grand  time  all  day  long  exerting  the  authority  vested  in  her. 

Then  there  w'as  Uncle  Lige! 

Uncle  Lige  was  “queer”  and  wouldn’t  associate  with  the  other 
Negroes.  Colorful,  irascible,  imaginative,  poetic  Uncle  Lige! 
He  did  not  work.  His  only  duties  w'ere  to  feed  the  fowls  and 
do  other  little,  odd,  outside  jobs  to  make  him  feel  useful.  He 
was  old,  very  old.  He  was  always  querulous  and  suspicious  of 
the  other  Negroes.  He  came  to  us  from  Tennessee  with  great 
superstitious  tales  about  “Old  Marster’s  death.”  With  harrowing 
eloquence  he  told  that  on  the  night  when  Grandpa  Bobby  Long 
died,  “The  horses  neighed  and  whinnied  all  night.  The  chickens 
did  not  go  to  roost,  the  roosters  crowed  incessantly,  and  the  hens 
cackled,  the  ducks  quacked,  the  turkeys  gobbled,  and  the  guineas 
hollered  ‘pot-rack!  pot  rack!’  The  cows  lowed  and  knelt  down 
and  prayed.  The  dogs  howl-l-ed  and  howl-l-ed  dismally  all 
night  long.  They  all  knew  what  was  gwyne  ter  happen!”  And 
we  children  were  big  eyed  with  superstitious  ecstacy  and  hor¬ 
ror  w’hen  he  would  recount  the  strange  tale. 

Uncle  Lige  spent  his  time  guarding  his  “soap  grease,”  which 
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he  planned  to  make  into  soap  to  sell  to  the  “white  folks.”  It  was 
his  eternal  project.  He  lived  in  his  cabin  down  in  the  quarters 
and  never  came  around  the  big  house.  All  the  time  Uncle  Lige 
raged  at  the  other  Negroes  and  maligned  them  with  accusations 
of  try  ing  to  steal  his  soap  grease.  So  he  took  to  keeping  it  under 
his  bed  to  guard  it.  The  other  Negroes  were  afraid  of  him  and 
shunned  him— as  he  did  them. 

And  when  he  came  to  die,  he  shouted: 

“PUT  ME  IN  A  POPLAR  COFFIN 
SO  I'LL  GO  TO  HELL  A  POPPIN'r 

Perhaps  he  was  inspired  by  another  Elijah  who  went  to  heaven 
in  a  chariot  of  fire. 

After  he  was  gone,  many  times  the  Negroes  were  full  of  tales 
that  thev  had  seen  him  the  night  before.  His  ghost  had  come 
around  hunting  for  his  soap  grease.  They  would  quake  in  their 
beds  as  they  would  see  his  shade  moving  around  the  quarters 
searching— always  searching! 

Uncle  Lige  was  a  privileged  character.  He  could  do  whatever 
he  pleased.  Every  body,  black  and  white,  had  to  treat  him  with 
respect  and  consideration.  I  never  knew'  what  the  emotional 
link  was  between  Pa  and  Uncle  Lige.  It  must  have  gone  far, 
far  back. 

Our  house  was  a  white,  colonial,  raised  cottage  with  four 
chimneys  on  the  outside.  Through  the  center  ran  a  broad  hall 
with  double  glass  doors  at  front  and  back.  There  were  four 
large  rooms  downstairs  with  a  fireplace  in  each,  and  two  bed¬ 
rooms  upstairs.  Across  the  front  was  a  veranda,  and  at  the  side 
was  a  stoop  porch. 

Prom  the  house  to  the  front  gate  swept  a  broad  walk  of  snow 
white  gravel  bordered  in  a  tiny  boxwood  hedge.  On  each 
side  of  this  walk  were,  alternately,  tall,  slim  arborvitae  and  round 
balls  of  cape  jessamine,  about  seven  of  each  on  either  side.  The 
cape  jessamines  were  white  with  bloom  from  April  through 
the  summer,  filling  the  air  with  perfume.  At  the  gate  were 
two  magnolia  trees. 

On  each  side  of  the  front  lawn  was  a  formal  flower  garden 
in  circular  design,  made  up  of  an  intricate  maze  of  white  foot 
paths  between  the  crescent  shaped  flower  beds.  Every  bed 
was  edged  in  a  little  hedge  of  boxwood  and  filled  with  roses 
of  many  varieties,  and  with  camellia  japonicas,  hyacinths,  cro¬ 
cuses,  snow  drops,  jonquils  and  daffodils,  pinks,  blue-bottles. 
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peonies  and  other  gay  colored  flowers.  In  the  center  of  each 
garden  was  one  giant  cape  jessamine.  At  the  side  of  the  yard,  two 
native  pine  trees,  left  there  because  of  their  beauty,  rose  in  stately 
dignity.  A  white  picket  fence  went  all  around  the  front,  side 
and  back  yards  embracing  the  big  house,  the  kitchen  and  the 
smokehouse. 

Just  outside  this  fence  on  the  stoop  side  of  the  house  was 
a  row  of  blooming  tulip-poplar  trees.  Beyond  these  was  an  oak 
grove  at  the  back  of  which  was  the  carriage  house.  This  side 
was  the  carriage  entrance  from  which  a  white  walk  led  to  the 
house.  Always  when  gentlemen  rode  up  on  horseback,  or  drove 
up  in  buggies,  little  Negro  boys  would  run  to  hold  the  horses. 
This  oak  grove  was  lovely— a  broad  expanse  of  white,  sandy 
soil  swept  every  day  by  the  Negro  boys  with  brush  brooms. 
There  were  doodle  colonies  and  the  children  would  lean  over 
them  and  sing. 

“Doodle  bug.  Doodle  bug,  which  way  did  the  cow’s  go?”  And 
they  said  the  little  doodles  would  come  up  and  point  their  horns 
in  the  direction  the  cows  had  gone. 

Beyond  this  grove  extended  the  blooming  orchards— the  apple 
orchards,  and  further  still  the  peach  orchards. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  was  another  oak  grove.  Here  was 
the  kitchen,  and  also  the  smokehouse  where  hams  hung  from 
the  rafters  and  sausages  were  festooned  from  the  pegs;  and 
where  was  stored  boxes  of  salt  meat  and  a  barrel  of  rye  w'hiskey, 
a  barrel  of  corn  whiskey,  a  barrel  of  peach  brandy,  and  a  barrel 
of  apple  brandy  all  very  old  and  mellowed,  which  had  been 
made  at  The  Plantation,  from  the  grain  of  our  fields  and  the  fruit 
of  our  orchards.  From  these  barrels  was  filled  the  demijohn 
that  stayed  locked  in  the  closet  of  the  dining  room. 

Back  of  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  were  the  ser¬ 
vants  houses  with  their  little  gardens  in  front  where  bloomed 
sunflowers,  bachelor  buttons,  flag  lilies,  prince’s  feathers— the 
homely  flowers  they  loved.  Some  had  patches  of  flax,  or  a  few 
stalks  of  tobacco.  Beyond  these  were  the  bam  and  the  stables. 

Here  you  turned  from  the  lane  to  the  right  and  passed  through 
a  strip  of  virgin  forest  down  hill  to  the  big  spring  and  the  fish 
pond. 

This  pond  was  full  of  fish  which  Father  had  planted  there, 
and  they  multiplied.  The  pond  was  surrounded  by  wild  azaleas 
and  dogwood  trees.  Nearby  was  the  swimming  pool  fed  by  the 
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spring.  Around  the  pool  was  a  wall  but  no  roof,  so  the  sun 
would  keep  the  water  warm.  The  water  came  into  it  through 
a  sieve  and  went  out  through  a  drain,  so  that  it  was  always  fresh. 
At  intervals  the  water  was  all  drained  off,  and  the  floor  thorough¬ 
ly  scrubbed.  This  bath  house  was  a  source  of  fun  to  us  all.  The 
water  could  be  regulated  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  or  ten  feet  or 
much  less. 

Beyond  the  fish  pond  was  the  wash  place  where  twice  a  week 
the  linen  flapped  in  the  breeze  and  sunshine. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  lane  was  the  enclosed  pasture  where 
voung  horses  played,  and  beyond  the  pasture  were  the  steep 
hills  where  the  negroes  got  the  straw  for  brooms.  In  the  winter 
when  it  snowed  we  would  coast  down  these  hills. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  place  were  the  cherry  orchards.  Be¬ 
hind  them  was  the  vegetable  garden,  with  fig  trees  all  around 
its  white  picket  fence.  At  the  garden  gate  were  two  crepe  myrtle 
trees,  pink  with  bloom  all  summer  and  into  the  early  fall.  Through 
the  garden  ran  a  long  walk  with  a  grape  arbor  over  it  bear¬ 
ing  scuppernongs  and  grapes.  In  this  garden  were  beds  of  vege¬ 
tables  with  walks  between.  All  the  beds  were  bordered  with 
candytuft  and  mignonette.  There  was  a  permanent  asparagus 
bed  that  produced  mightily,  and  a  strawberry  bed,  and  there 
were  rasberries  and  artichokes,  in  addition  to  beans,  peas,  okra, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  lettuce  and  the  other  vegetables  that  grow 
so  well  in  Georgia.  There  were  also  shrubs  of  white  spirea, 
bridal  wreath  and  snowballs,  which  I  thought  were  pretty  against 
the  white  fence.  There  was  a  bed  of  tiger  lilies,  whose  flam¬ 
boyant  colors  I  admired. 

Some  distance  away  and  out  of  sight,  were  the  various 
“patches.”  The  roasting  ear  patch,  the  potato  patch,  the  turnip 
patch,  the  watermelon  and  muskmelon  patches. 

The  blackeyed  peas  were  not  raised  at  home,  but  in  the  corn¬ 
fields  of  River  Bottom  plantation,  in  enormous  quantities.  They 
formed  a  staple  of  diet  among  the  negroes  at  the  plantations, 
as  well  as  being  a  favorite  dish  with  us  at  home. 

My  father  loved  fine  horses  and  raised  several  of  the  best 
blood.  His  mare,  Jenny  Lind,^^  was  the  daughter  of  two  great 
thoroughbreds.  His  buggy  horse,  ^^Bet,”  was  a  daughter  of 
“Jenny  Lind”  and  her  sire  was  one  of  the  greatest  race  horses 
in  the  world.  Pa  never  allowed  anyone  to  drive  “Bet”  but 
himself.  She  was  too  high  spirited  and  high  strung.  “Bet”  had 
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a  colt  by  a  famous  horse.  This  colt’s  name  was  “Bob.”  Pa 
gave  him  to  Brother  Walt  who  was  offered  $4000  for  him, 
which  he  refused.  He  raised  him  to  be  four  years  old  when  some¬ 
thing  happened  to  “Bob”  and  he  died.  Brother  Walt  went 
around  for  days  crushed  with  grief,  his  great,  beautiful,  brown 
eyes  misted  with  tears. 

The  pride  of  each  of  the  county  families  was  its  precisely 
matched  carriage  team,  bred  for  strength,  beauty  and  distinc¬ 
tion.  Each  team  had  individuality  and  was  as  well  known  in 
the  community  as  were  the  human  inhabitants.  Our  carriage 
horses  were  perfectly  matched,  of  a  golden  cream  color  with 
black  manes  and  tails,  and  were  very  unusual.  Their  names 
were  “Napoleon''  and  “Bonaparte." 

There  were  several  plain  horses.  There  was  good  old  “Sandy" 
that  the  boys  would  hitch  to  a  one-horse-wagon  and  drive  to 
the  woods  for  camping  trips,  fishing  excursions,  and  various 
woodland  perigrinations. 

Then,  there  was  my  horse,  “Bill"  whom  I  rode  up  and  dowm 
the  lane,  and  down  through  the  hills  to  listen  at  twilight  to 
the  forest  sounds.  Bill  really  took  care  of  me.  I  rode  him  on  our 
own  estate,  when  I  was  three  years  old. 

“Chunk"  the  pet  dog,  was  a  brown  and  white  King  Charles 
spaniel,  full  of  years  and  crochets.  He  was  a  pampered  charac¬ 
ter,  treated  with  tender  consideration.  I  never  loved  him  as  I 
did  “Bill,”  mv’^  ponv’,  and  Chunk  never  quite  approved  of  me. 
He  shrank  from  my  caresses  as  too  impulsive  and  preferred  the 
older  members  of  the  family.  He  slept  on  a  cushion  on  the 
stoop  and  had  his  meals  brought  to  him. 

Tnere  were  so  many  wild  things  that  w  ould  come  right  up 
into  the  yard.  Ever\'  day  or  two  there  w'ould  be  a  terrapin 
come  walking,  or  sometimes  a  turtle.  Any  time  I  would  go 
into  the  yard  I  would  see  devil-horses  hopping  about.  I  thought 
them  very  beautiful  with  their  shining  black  backs  with  scarlet 
markings  on  the  wings.  On  the  picket  fence  of  the  vegetable 
garden,  there  were  alvvavs  chameleons.  With  deep  interest  I 
watched  them  change  color.  On  a  green  leaf  they  w^ould  turn 
green,  on  a  gray  wall  they  would  become  gray.  The  color 
would  change  as  I  watched  them.  There  were  flowers  in  the 
yard  that  humming  birds  would  flutter  over.  In  summer  the 
Junebugs  would  fly  around.  They  were  so  beautiful  in  their 
shining  green  and  gold  colors,  and  1  loved  the  sleepy  music 
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of  their  hum.  Sometimes  Bud  Johnnie  and  1  would  catch  one 
and  tie  a  long  thread  to  its  leg.  Then  it  would  buzz-z-z  in  circles 
around  our  heads. 

There  were  many  little  frogs  hopping  about,  especially  after 
a  rain.  My  Bud  Johnnie  and  I  firmly  believed  that  they  rained 
out  of  the  sky. 

Down  in  the  woods  lived  wild  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  part¬ 
ridges.  One  of  my  brothers  found  a  hat  full  of  panridge  eggs  in 
a  nest  right  on  our  place. 

Most  all  of  the  food  had  to  be  raised  at  home  and  as  there 
were  so  many  people  to  feed  great  preparation  had  to  be  made 
for  the  coming  year’s  supply.  In  the  summer  quantities  of 
fruit  was  dried;  for  in  the  winter  ahead  there  would  be  pies, 
turnovers  and  tans  to  make,  and  stewed  fruit  every  day. 
Sheets  of  white  cloth  would  be  stretched  in  the  sun.  Peaches, 
apples,  pears,  and  figs  would  be  prepared  and  carefully  laid 
out  on  these  sheets.  VV’hen  they  were  well  dried  they  were  put 
away  in  stone  jars  and  sealed. 

There  were  nve  gallon  jars  of  pickle  made;— beet  pickle,  peach 
pickle,  ground-anichoke  pickle,  gherkin  and  cucumber  pickle, 
green  tomato  pickle,  a.x  jar  hot  pickle,  and  chow  chow,  which 
we  called  picklelily,  all  sealed  in  pottery  jars. 

Barrels  of  persimmon  beer  and  locust  beer  would  be  made 
to  be  eaten  w  ith  ginger  bread  on  cold  winter  days. 

Preserve  making  was  a  busy  time.  The  woods  were  full  of 
blackberries,  dew  berries,  and  wild  grapes  and  plums.  Quan¬ 
tities  would  be  picked  and  made  into  jam  in  the  large  copper 
kettle  which  was  kept  scoured  to  a  brilliant  glow  with  lye 
soap  and  wood  ashes.  There  were  peach  preserves  and  apple 
butter,  cherry  preserves,  watermelon  rind  preserves,  wild  crab- 
apple  preserves,  grape  preserves,  and  jellies  of  every  color  and 
variety. 

Hog  killing  time  was  interesting  to  us  children,  watching 
the  grinding  of  the  sausage  and  the  stuffing  of  it  into  loops 
until  there  was  a  year’s  supply  to  be  festooned  from  the  pegs 
of  the  smokehouse;  also  a  year’s  supply  of  hams  to  be  hung  from 
the  rafters  so  that  the  smoke  would  cure  them  and  keep  tnem  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation  indefinitely.  There  was  a  heavy 
wooden  box  three  or  four  feet  square  and  about  four  feet 
high  in  which  the  year’s  supply  of  fat  underside  meat  for 
bacon  w  as  placed  with  several  inches  of  salt  between  each  layer. 
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The  rendering  of  lard  in  pots  out  doors  was  also  of  thrilling 
interest  to  us  children,  particularly  as  my  lovely  mother  was 
present  giving  her  personal  supervision.  She  also  directed  the 
seasoning  of  the  sausage;  the  flavor  must  be  exactly  right.  In 
the  vegetable  garden  were  bushes  of  all  kinds  of  seasoning 
herbs,— sage,  sweet  basil,  thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  coriander, 
calamus,  horse-radish,  leaks,  onions,  garlic,— that  I  remember. 
Now  and  then  she  would  let  the  servants  give  us  little  patty 
cakes  of  sausage  meat  and  let  us  cook  it  out  of  doors  over  some 
red  coals. 

All  this  meat  was  stored  in  the  smokehouse  at  the  “Home 
Place.”  In  this  smokehouse  was  kept  a  gentle  smoke,  just  enough 
to  cure  all  the  meat.  Season  after  season  salt  from  the  side-meat 
box  would  spill  on  the  dirt  floor.  Through  the  years  the  soil 
became  impregnated  with  salt  many  inches  deep.  This  later 
proved  a  happy  circumstance. 

Besides  the  town  place.  Pa  had  four  plantations  which  we 
designated  as,  “T/jc  Plantation,”  ^^Shadrach,”  ^'‘The  Divyer 
Place,”  and  River  Bottom”  Most  of  the  negroes  stayed  at  The 
Platitation,  a  few  at  The  Dwyer  Place  and  River  Bottom,  and 
we  had  about  founeen  at  home  with  us  at  the  town  place. 

The  Plantation  was  eight  miles  awav’.  There  was  where 
the  living  was  made,— where  cotton,  the  money  crop,  was  pro¬ 
duced.  All  that  we  had  and  all  that  we  did  depended  on  it.  An 
overseer  and  his  wife  superintended  and  were  answerable  to 
my  father  for  everything- the  treatment  of  the  negroes,  the 
planting,  hoeing  and  picking  of  the  cotton,— every’thing. 

The  plantation  house  was  two  large  bedrooms  with  an  open 
hall  between.  It  was  built  of  hewn  logs  with  heavy  wooden 
shutters  at  all  the  windows.  I  suppose  it  had  been  built  when 
there  was  still  some  danger  of  Indians,  but  I  do  not  know. 
There  was  a  big  fireplace  in  each  room  with  a  huge  flat  rock 
for  a  hearth.  The  meals  were  served  in  the  open  hall.  The 
kitchen  was  outside,  some  distance  away  and  was  attached  to 
the  overseer’s  house.  His  wife  did  the  cooking  for  us  when  we 
would  go  there. 

It  was  always  an  adventure  to  go  out  to  The  Plantation.  On 
the  eight  mile  drive  w'e  passed  places  of  deep  interest  to  me— 
the  homes  of  dear  friends  and  family  connections. 

Then  we  would  pass  Wahoo  Creek.  Tradition  said  on  it 
had  lived  Chief  McIntosh  with  the  Indians,  and  that  he  had 
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exploited  them  and  had  buried  chests  of  gold  along  the  banks 
of  this  stream.  But  he  had  been  killed  by  his  own  braves  before 
he  could  return  for  it.  It  filled  me  with  mystery  and  romance 
that  not  so  long  ago  wild  Indians  had  lived  there  and  named 
the  creek  “Wahoo.  ”  1  always  wanted  to  stop  and  dig  to  hunt 
for  that  gold— and  dream. 

The  plantation  negroes  all  dressed  in  white  osnaburg,  a 
coarse,  heavy  quality  of  homespun.  They  used  to  look  very 
picturesque  starting  to  the  cotton  fields,  many  with  baskets 
carried  on  their  heads.  Others  balanced  buckets  full  of  water 
on  their  heads,  never  spilling  a  drop.  Some  people  said  that 
was  why  they  usually  had  such  magnificent  figures  and  the 
women  walked  with  such  queenly  carriage,  so  steady  and  per¬ 
fectly  balanced. 

Whenever  we  would  go  out  to  The  Plantation  to  stay  a  few 
days,  1  would  be  wild  with  joy  at  the  great  fun  it  was.  All 
the  little  negroes  with  wildest  abandon  singing  joyously  and 
playing  games.  They  would  sing  and  sing; 

“1  wonder  Lord,  will  1  ever  git  to  heaben 
To  de  new  Jarushelem!” 

and: 

“1  w  ant  my  friends  to  go  with  me 
1  want  my  friends  to  go  with  me 
1  w  ant  my  friends  to  go  with  me 
To  de  new  Jarushelem!” 

In  the  moonlight  they  would  play  ecstatically  the  singing 
game,  “Molly  Bright.”  One  side  would  cry  out: 

“iMolly,  Molly  bright!” 

“Three  score  and  ten!”  answered  the  other  side. 

“Can  1  get  there  by  candle  light?” 

“Yes,  if  your  legs  are  long  and  light!” 

Then  all  together: 

“LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE  OLD  WITCH!!” 

And  they  would  all  run  and  scream  with  joy.  It  was  all  so 
weird,  so  fascinating.  My  heart  would  beat  with  excitement,— 
almost  burst  w  ith  the  joy  of  it  all.  They  were  all  so  untrammeled 
and  so  different  from  anybody  else  m  the  world,— completely 
given  up  to  their  primitive  enthusiasm.  1  have  never  seen  such 
unrestrained  happiness  in  any  group  of  human  beings. 

And  oh,  how  those  little  negroes  did  sing!  It  was  rapturous 
to  hear  them,— their  perfect  abandon  to  joy. 
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There  were  oxen  and  other  novelties  there.  “Ben,”  a  spoilt 
old  ox,  used  as  one  of  a  yoke  to  drag  heavy  logs,  was  quite 
a  pet  and  was  great  fun.  I  would  get  up  on  a  high  place,  per¬ 
fectly  safe  from  him,  and  crook  my  hnger  at  him,  and  say, 
“Ya-a,  ya-a,  ya-a!”  and  he  would  charge,  paw  the  ground,  growl 
and  make  a  great  show  of  fury,  which  he  did  not  feel. 

The  cotton  gin  was  at  The  Plantation.  Through  some  freak 
of  acoustics  the  gin  house  gave  back  a  remarkable  echo.  From 
a  distance  we  would  call,  “Sweet  Echo,  halloo!”  In  deep  clear 
tones  much  louder  than  our  voices,  the  answer  would  be 
hurled  back  at  us:  “H-A-L-L-O-O!”  The  little  negroes  regarded 
this  with  superstitious  awe,  which  I  shared;  for  superstitions 
were  rife  at  The  Plantation. 

One  of  the  negroes  went  to  church  one  night,  to  the  Old 
Ebenezer.  When  he  came  back  he  was  almost  scared  to  death, 
trembling  with  fear,  his  eyes  dilated.  He  said  a  Jack  O’  Lantern 
had  chased  him  all  the  way  from  the  graveyard  through  the 
hollow,  home.  The  faster  he  would  run  the  faster  it  would  go, 
just  back  of  his  heels,  following  in  his  wake.  He  said  that  he 
jumped  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  that  it  jumped  right 
after  him.  He  hid  behind  a  bush  and  it  floated  around  waiting 
for  him.  Then  he  made  a  dash  for  home  and  it  took  after  him 
again.  He  didn’t  get  rid  of  it  till  he  dived  into  his  own  cabin, 
slammed  the  door  and  pulled  the  bed  clothes  over  his  head  for 
the  rest  of  the  night. 

In  the  fall  at  cotton  picking  time,  the  gin  was  the  center  of 
activity.  The  negroes  would  trot  from  the  fields  to  the  gin  with 
huge  baskets  of  cotton  carried  on  their  heads  in  a  rhythmic 
procession.  After  the  cotton  was  ginned  and  baled  ready  for 
the  market,  there  w  ould  be  vast  hills  of  cotton  seed.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  what  to  do  with  it!  Some  of  it  would  be  hauled  to 
the  home  place  and  put  around  the  camellia  japonica  and  the 
cape  jessamine  shrubs  to  protect  them  from  winter  frost,  but 
the  disposal  of  the  bulk  of  it  was  a  problem.  We  did  not  know 
then  the  valuable  products  that  could  be  extracted  from  cotton 
seed.  It  was  then  regarded  as  mere  waste.  There  was  to  come 
a  time  w  hen  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  had  we  known. 

Out  at  The  Plantation  w'as  raised  sorghum  cane.  I  thought 
the  tassels  at  the  top  of  the  stalks  were  so  pretty.  Each  year 
sviup  was  made,  a  year’s  supply  for  the  family  and  the  negroes. 
The  juice  was  squeezed  from  the  cane  in  a  grinding  mill  worked 
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^  a  horse  hitchd  to  a  long  pole,  and  going  round  and  round. 
The  juice  was  cooked  in  long,  trough-like  copper  boilers  to 
a  thick  syrup,  with  two  men  carefully  skimming  off  the  sedi¬ 
ment  during  the  boiling  process.  Then  it  was  put  into  barrels 
and  sealed.  It  took  a  great  many  barrels,  as  it  had  to  supply 
nearly  a  hundred  people  for  a  year. 

Lye  hominy  was  made  at  The  Plantation,  too.  There  was 
an  ash  hopper  which  made  the  lye  from  clean  oak  ashes  and 
water.  When  the  com  was  gathered  from  the  river  bottoms, 
great  quantities  of  the  whole  grained  hominy  was  made. 

Our  commeal  was  ground  at  the  mill.  We  also  raised  the 
wheat  from  which  our  flour  was  made.  It  was  “shorts,”  or 
whole  wheat  flour.  The  refined  white  flour  that  we  used  was 
ground  at  a  distant  mill  and  was  considered  a  luxury. 

On  one  occasion  the  negroes  were  making  cider.  They  had 
hollowed  out  the  trunk  of  a  large  oak  tree  with  fire,  and  then 
had  scraped  it  until  the  inside  was  clean  and  white.  They  filled 
this  trough  with  basket  after  basket  of  apples  just  picked 
from  the  orchard.  With  clean  wood  mauls  they  beat  the  apples 
into  a  pulp  and  in  some  way  drained  the  juice  off  and  made 
many  gallons  of  fresh  apple  cider,  and  every  one  had  a  treat. 

On  another  occasion  at  The  Plantation  I  think  1  had  the  most 
joyously  excidM  experience  of  my  childhood.  1  was  allowed 
to  sit  up  late.  There  was  no  moon  and  the  sky  was  sprinkled 
with  stars.  We  all  got  in  wagons  and  went  to  the  Chattahoochee 
River  and  Pa  and  my  brothers  and  the  servants  went  seining 
in  flat  boats  and  caught  fish  and  we  had  a  fish  fry  by  the  light  of 
“light  ’ood  knots”  and  the  stars  above! 

Near  The  Plantation  was  an  old  country  church.  One  Sun¬ 
day  I  heard  there  was  to  be  preaching  there  and  I  wanted  to 
go.  Some  of  the  family  tried  to  dissuade  me,  but  I  was  set  upon 
going,  so  Brer  Walt  took  me.  The  sermon  was  very  long.  It 
went  on  and  on.  When  1  got  bored  enough  I  very  quietly 
slipped  out  and  went  down  in  the  woods  to  the  church  spring  to 
play.  There  were  several  country  ladies  sitting  around  nursing 
their  babies.  I  talked  to  them,  petted  the  babies,  picked  “sweet 
shrubs,”  floated  leaf  boats  in  the  brooklet  that  flowed  from 
the  spring  and  enjoyed  the  rusticity.  After  an  hour  or  so  I  still 
heard  the  preacher’s  voice  through  the  window,  so  I  went  back 
into  the  church  and  very  quietly  sat  down  beside  my  brother. 
He  sat  perfectly  still,  his  face  blank  with  boredom,  but  he 
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turned  his  big  brown  eyes  toward  me  and  formed  the  words 
under  his  breath,  “I’m  going  to  tell  Ma.” 

He  did,  and  I  got  a  spankmg. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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199  YEARS  OF  AUGUSTA’S  LIBRARY:  A  CHRONOLOGY 
By  Berry  Fleming* 

Any  member  who  gets  up  in  meeting  and  proposes  that  some¬ 
thing  or  other  be  attended  to,  had  better  be  prepared,  when  the 
smoke  blows  away,  to  find  himself  appointed  to  attend  to  it. 
That  is  the  genesis  of  myself  as  “historian.”  If  I  had  not  forgotten 
this  maxim  I  should  never  have  found  myself  in  the  uncomfort¬ 
able  position  of  “getting  together  a  little  historical  sketch  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Library  Association  in  commemoration  of  our 
hundredth  anniversary”  (I  believe  that  was  the  wording  of  my 
motion),  which  we  were  planning  to  celebrate  on  December  3, 
1948.  Appropriate  moment  for  a  backward  glance  though  it  was, 
however,  I  intended  it  to  be  a  glance,  not  a  stare,  and  I  pictured 
myself  doing  it  more  or  less  with  my  left  eye  and  finishing  it  in 
about  ten  days. 

Now,  six  months  later,  the  “little  historical  sketch”  exists  only 
in  the  present  uncongealed  collection  of  dates  and  factual  notes. 
Far  from  having  even  got  to  first  base,  I  have  hardly  done  more 
than  pick  up  a  good  bat.  But  when  I  told  Mrs.  Owen  Cheatham, 
able  president  of  the  Association,  that  that  seemed  to  be  as  far 
as  my  strength  was  going  to  carry  me,  she  suggested  that  the 
notes  be  printed  as  they  stood,  which  I  was  glad  enough  to  agree 
to,  having  run  into  many  difficulties  and  seeing  no  happier  way 
out  of  them  than  making  sure  1  ran  into  no  more. 

One  of  my  principle  difficulties  was  in  finding  the  bottovt  of 
the  Augusta  Library.  For  1  had  no  sooner  given  a  cursory  glance 
behind  it  than  I  realized,  w  hat  I  appear  not  to  have  suspected 
before,  that  the  Young  .Men’s  Library  Association  of  Augusta 
did  not  spring  into  existence  out  of  thin  air  that  January  evening 
in  1848  in  “the  Presbyterian  Lecture  Room.”  Not  onlv^  did  I 
find  it  to  be  a  local  manifestation  of  a  nation-wide  movement  for 
establishing  “Young  Men’s  Library  Societies”  and  “Institutes”  and 
“Companies,”  but  it  seemed  to  be,  itself,  a  reorganization  of  an 
earlier  association  called  the  “Augusta  Library  Society,”  incor¬ 
porated  by  the  legislature  in  1827.  So  I  thought  I  had  better 
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glance  a  little  further  behind  and  look  at  the  Augusta  Library 
Society. 

The  footing,  however,  was  no  firmer  there.  The  Augusta  Li¬ 
brary  Society  appeared  to  have  grown  out  of  a  “Public  Library” 
that  was  in  existence  in  i8i  i. 

And  this  in  turn  seemed  to  have  sprung  from  the  “Thespian 
Society  and  Library  Company  of  Augusta,”  chartered  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  in  1808. 

At  that  point,  though,  I  decided  1  had  hit  bottom.  None  of  the 
local  histories  I  encountered  suggested  an  earlier  library,  and 
in  spite  of  the  anciently  celebrated  advantages  of  our  climate 
^“So  sweet  the  air,  so  moderate  the  clime.  None  sickly  lives,  or 
dies  before  his  time”— there  seemed  scant  likelihood  of  finding 
anyone  who  knew  first  hand  of  an  earlier. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  harm  in  being  sure,  and  I  turned 
through  a  few’  old  files  of  Augusta  newspapers.  There,  almost 
at  once,  under  the  date  of  March  12,  1800,  I  found  a  notice  of 
“a  circulating  Library  in  the  City  of  Augusta.”  And  then,  what 
should  ring  out  on  December  12,  1789,  but  a  familiar  sounding 
voice  calling  for  dues  (and  “in  specie”)  from  the  “subscribers 
of  the  Augusta  Library  Society.” 

Though  I  felt  that  1789  must  in  all  reason  be  bed-rock  at  last, 
when  I  happened,  soon  afterward,  upon  a  “History  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Georgia,”  written  in  the  i8th  Century  by  J.  G.  W. 
DeBrahm,  Surveyor  General  of  the  Southern  Provinces,  I  glanced 
through  it,  again  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  There  I  found  a  strange 
statement.  Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  it,  it  certainly  cast 
suspicion  on  my  bed-rock.  And  it  incidentally  introduced  me  to 
the  mystery  story  which  I  shall  always  think  of  as  “The  Case 
of  the  Missing  Library’.” 

DeBrahm  wrote:  “This  Province  was  scarcely  thirty  years 
settled  before  it  had  three  fine  libraries  in  the  City  of  Savannah, 
the  founh  at  Ebenezer,  and  a  fifth  g6%  miles  from  the  Sea  upon 
the  Stream  of  Savannah''^ 

Reading  these  words  in  Savannah,  with  the  speedometer  on 
my  car  registering  Augusta  at  some  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
away,  1  had  to  discard  my  immediate  guess  that  he  was  talking 
about  Augusta  and  that  the  bottom  of  our  Library  had  been 
pushed  down  another  twenty-six  years;  the  distance  to  Augusta 
by  river  was  considerably  more,  a  fact  certainly  well  known  to 
the  King’s  engineer,  and  my  confusion  was  only  increased  when 
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I  read  the  statement  of  Leonard  L.  Mackall,  Savannah  historian, 
that  in  1918  he  had  “not  yet  succeeded  in  locating  that  fifth 
library.” 

Remembering  an  old  map  of  Georgia  I  had  seen,  printed  in 
1807,  I  wondered  if  DeBrahm  could  have  fixed  upon  his  96 
miles  through  some  early  cartographical  distortion.  Or  even  if, 
being  an  engineer,  he  could  have  struck  off  the  distance  with  his 
compasses. 

On  a  chance,  I  measured  the  1807  airline  from  “the  Sea”  to 
Augusta.  It  was  2  %  inches.  The  map  scale  was  60  miles  to  i  % 
inches.  This,  as  you  see  for  yourself,  puts  the  distance  to  Augusta 
at  96.92  miles.  Which,  considering  that  the  discrepancy  of  .17 
miles  may  have  been  easily  due  to  taking  our  sight  on  different 
tides,  seemed  close  enough,  and  it  began  to  look  as  if  Augusta 
might  have  had  a  “fine  library”  in  1763. 

This,  surely,  was  bed-rock.  I  began  screwing  the  cap  on  my 
fountain  pen.  Taking  a  last  glance,  however,  through  a  volume 
of  the  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  I  felt  the  rock 
give  way  again;  there  I  found  nothing  less  than  a  list  of  the  ten 
titles  (166  volumes)  which  the  Trustees  in  London  had  “sent  to 
Augusta  in  Georgia  with  the  Missionary  who  went  there  by  ‘The 
Charming  Nancy’  in  March  1750.” 

That  is  where  1  stop.  Mrs.  Cheatham  has  offered  to  rescue  me 
and  I  accept.  To  all  my  intents  and  purposes,  that  is  the  first  of 
Augusta’s  Library;  that  is  bottom,  though  it  might  not  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  argue  that,  since  these  1 66  volumes  were  contributed 
to  the  Georgia  Board  in  London  some  eighteen  years  before,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  library  in  the  colony,  the  Augusta 
Library  was  really  founded  on  December  7,  1732,  when  “an 
unknown  Benefactor”  presented  to  “Captain  Coram”  100  copies 
of  “The  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life  Considered.” 

However,  I  am  willing  to  settle  for  1750  and  the  boxes  aboard 
“The  Charming  Nancy”;  1750  is  early  enough,  and  surely  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  happier-sounding  godmother  for  an 
infant  to  be  borne  home  across  the  sea  by  than  charming  Nancy. 

My  indebtedness  for  assistance  is  nearly  as  extensive  as  the 
Library’s  genealogy.  Particularly  I  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Cheatham 
for  her  interest  and  encouragement;  Mr.  Wymberley  W.  De- 
Renne,  of  the  University  of  Georgia  Libraries;  Dr.  E.  Merton 
Coulter,  of  the  University  of  Georgia;  Mrs.  Lilia  M.  Hawes, 
Director  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society;  Miss  Elizabeth  Hodge 
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and  her  assistants  in  the  Reference  Department  of  the  Savannah 
Public  Librarv';  Mr.  Jouett  Davenport,  Director  of  the  Augusta 
Museum;  and,  not  least,  the  accomodating  staff  of  the  Augusta 
Library  itself. 

1732 

June: 

Six  months  before  General  Oglethorpe  sailed  on  his  first  trip  to 
Georgia  over  two  thousand  books,  reported  to  have  been  the  best  pub¬ 
lished  at  that  time,  were  donated  for  a  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  In  the 
colony.i 


1.  Editor’s  Notb  :  Persons  deslrlnR  footnote  citations  to  facts  and  quota¬ 
tions  should  see  this  article  publt8h<‘d  in  the  form  of  a  brochure,  under  the  same 
title  by  the  University  of  Georgia  Press.  A  list  of  authorities  used  hy  Mr.  Flem- 
inc  follows : 

BOOKS 

Actt  ...  0/  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  ..  180R.  1827. 
Auttusta  Bicentennial  Commission,  Pageant  Book  (.\ufrusta:  Phoenix  Printing 
Co..  IftS.’i.) 

Haygood  S.  Bowden.  Ttco  Hundred  Tears  of  Education.  Bicentennial,  17.t.1-19SS. 
Savannah,  Chatham  County,  Georgia  (Richmond:  The  Dietz  Printing  Co., 
Ifl.‘l2.) 

Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Recorde  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  III  (Atlanta : 

Franklin  Printing  and  Publishing  Company.  190!i.) 

E.  Merton  Coulter.  Georgia :  A  Short  HUtory  (Chapel  Hill :  The  University  of 
North  Carolina.  1947.) 

.Tohn  G.  W.  De  Brahm.  HUtory  of  the  Province  of  Georgia  (Wormsloe,  Ga.,  1849.) 
Federal  Writers’  Project.  Auyusta  (.Augusta:  Tidwell  Printing  Supply  Co..  19.’18.) 
Federal  Writers’  Project.  The  Story  of  Wathington-Wilkee  (Athens:  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  Press,  1941.) 

Bertram  H.  Flanders,  Early  Georgia  Magazines.  Literary  Periodicals  to  1865 
(Athena:  The  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1944.) 

Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  Manuscripts  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont.  Diary, 
I7.t4-f7.18  (Vol.  II,  London  :  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1923.) 
Charles  C.  Jones.  Jr..  The  History  of  Georgia  (2  vols.,  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
and  Company,  1883.) 

Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Memorial  History  of  Augusta,  Georgia  (Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 
D.  Mason  A  Co.,  1890.) 

Leonard  L.  Mackall,  “The  Wymberley  Jones  De  Renne  Library,”  in  The  Georgia 
Historical  Quarterly,  II.  2  (June,  1918). 

Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States  (Washington  :  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  1876.) 

Virginia  Satterfield.  "College  Libraries  in  Georgia.”  in  The  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly,  XXV,  1  (March,  1941). 

William  Bacon  Stevens.  A  History  of  Georgia  ,  .  .  (Vol.  II,  Philadelphia :  E.  H. 
Butler  A  Co.,  1859.) 

George  White.  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia  .  .  .  (New  York :  Pudney  A 
Russell.  1854.) 

MANUSCRIPTS 

Augusta  City  Council  Minutes. 

Richmond  County  Official  Archives. 

Young  Men's  Library  Association  Minutes  and  Reports. 

NEWSPAPERS 

Augtista  Chronicle, 

Augusta  Chronicle  and  Gazette  of  the  State. 

Augusta  Daily  Chronicle  and  Sentinel. 

Augusta  Constitutionalist  and  Republic. 

Augusta  Herald. 

Savannah  Georgia  Gazette. 

Savannah  Georgia  Gazette  or  Independent  Register. 

Savannah  Morning  Hews. 
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Deceubeb  7: 

“An  unknown  Benefactor,  by  the  hands  of  Captain  Coram”  (one  of 
the  Trustees),  donates  to  the  Trustees  of  Georgia  for  the  use  of  the 
colony  100  copies  of  The  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life  Con¬ 
sidered. 

1733 

Januabt  31: 

Mr.  James  Leake  donates  for  the  use  of  the  colony  “1000  Spelling 
Books. 

Febbcaby  28: 

“The  Revd.  Mr.  Stanley  Rector  of  Hadham  in  Hertfordshire  hy  the 
hands  of  the  Revd.  Dr.  Hales”  (one  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
Georgia  Society),  donates  48  copies  of  Faith  and  Practice  of  a  Church 
of  England  Man. 

Apbil  18: 

“An  unknown  Benefactress  by  the  hands  of  the  Revd.  Dr.  Hales,” 
donates  186  “Bibles,  minion  12mo.”  and  187  “Duty  of  Man,  small  12mo.” 
May  10: 

“Mr.  Ray,  by  the  hands  of  the  Revd.  Mr.  Smith”  (one  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees),  derates  50  copies  of  Companion  for  the  Sick. 

Mat  30: 

“An  unknown  Hand,  by  the  hands  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Hales,”  do¬ 
nates  200  copies  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gouch’s,  Showing  How  To  Walk  With 
God.  200  copies  of  Help  and  Guide  to  Christian  Families,  by  Mr.  Bur- 
kitt,  200  Common  Prayer  Books,  minion  12mo.  and  100  copies  of  The 
Young  Christian  Instructed. 

1735 

Octobeb  7: 

Received  by  the  Trustees  for  shipment  to  the  colony,  several  books 
including  “two  Books  of  Josephus’s  History,"  from  “Mr.  Joseph  Mar¬ 
shall  for  the  publick  Libraries  in  Georgia.” 

1736 

Mat  27: 

The  Earl  of  Egmont  makes  up  “a  parcel  of  books  for  a  present  to  the 
Library  of  Georgia,  viz.  3  folios,  17  quartos,  38  8-vo8  and  12-mo8.” 
June: 

The  Marshall  books  are  shipped  to  Georgia  on  board  The  Two 
Brothers.  “The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Earl  of  Egmont  sent  on  the  same  ship 
‘a  parcel  of  books  in  divers  faculties  for  the  Library  of  Georgia.'  ” 
June  2: 

At  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  Trustees  a  “report  was  made  of  divers 
benefactions  and  of  20£  collected  of  Dr.  Crow,  rector  of  Bishopsgate. 
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Thanks  were  returned  to  the  benefactors,  as  likewise  to  me  for  63 
books  of  different  sizes  and  professions  presented  to  the  Savannah 
Library,” 

1737 

Nov'Eimbeb  23: 

There  is  posted  in  Johnson  Square  in  Savannah  what  Librarian 
Margaret  Godley  considers  to  be  Georgia’s  “first  overdue  notice”: 

“Whereas  John  Wesley  designs  shortly  to  set  out  for  England,  this 
is  to  desire  those  who  have  borrowed  any  books  of  him  to  return  them 
as  soon  as  they  conveniently  can.” 

1740 

A  Library  Society  is  established  in  Georgetown,  South  Carolina. 
March  25: 

Reverend  George  Whitefield,  laying  the  first  brick  of  the  great 
orphanage  house  which  he  called  “Bethesda” — i.e.,  “house  of  mercy” — 
builds  “a  separate  room  on  the  ground  floor  devoted  to  the  library.” 

1748 

Charleston  Library  Society  established. 

1749 

Mabch  15: 

Dr.  Hales  and  Mr.  Smith,  having  been  left  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Crow's 
library,  agree  to  give  it  to  the  colony  of  Georgia.  “The  late  Dr.  Crow’s 
Library  was  also  sent  over  under  the  care  of  the  Minister”  (Reverend 
Bartholomew  Zouberbubler)  “to  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  Colony 
and  be  divided  in  Georgia  as  the  Trustees  may  see  Occasion.” 

July: 

“Nine  cases  of  books  containing  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Crow  to 
be  added  to  the  books  in  Georgia  for  composing  a  Public  Library 
there,”  are  sent  to  Savannah  by  the  Charles  Town  Galley,  Captain 
Peter  Bogg.  Case  No.  9  “contained  mostly  school  books.” 

1750 

March: 

The  following  collection  of  166  volumes,  which  may  be  said  to  com¬ 
prise  Augusta’s  First  Library,  was  donated  to  the  Trustees  in  1732 
and  1733  by  various  persons  in  England  and  “sent  to  Augusta  in 
Georgia  with  the  Missionary  who  went  there  by  the  Charming  Nancy 
in  March,  1750.”  (The  missionary  was  probably  the  Reverend  Jonathan 
Copp  who  is  known  to  have  been  sent  from  England  to  Augusta  at 
about  this  time  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.) 
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CATALOGUE  OF  AUGUSTA’S  FIRST  LIBRARY 


Common  Prayer  Books,  minion  12mo.  22  copies 

Companion  of  the  Sick  12  ” 

Duty  of  Man,  small  12mo.  13  " 

Faith  and  Practice  of  a  Church  of  England  Man  12  ” 

Help  and  Guide  to  Christian  Families,  by  Mr.  Burkitt  20 

Holy  Bible,  minion  12mo.  7  ” 

How  To  Walk  With  God,  by  Thomas  Gouch  50  ” 

Spelling  Books  12  ” 

The  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life  Considered  6  ” 

The  Young  Christian  Instructed  12  ” 

1767 

Januakt  29: 


A  committee  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  meeting  in  the 
Council  Chambers  in  Savannah  reports  to  the  House  that  “a  large 
number  of  Books,  the  Catalogue  of  which  contains  56  pages,  are  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  Reverend  Bartholomew  Zouberbuhler  in  Savannah 
and  are  a  gift  to  this  Province  for  composing  a  public  library.”  The 
committee  asks  “if  the  vacant  room  in  the  Council  House  could  be 
fitted  up  to  deposit  them  in.”  (I  find  no  evidence  that  this  was  done.) 

1763 

J.  G.  W.  DeBrahm,  in  his  History  of  the  Province  of  Georgia,  writes. 
“This  Province  was  scarcely  thirty  years  settled  before  it  had  three 
fine  Libraries  in  the  City  of  Savannah,  the  fourth  at  Ehenezer,  and 
a  fifth  96%  miles  from  the  Sea  upon  the  Stream  of  Savannah.” 
(Leonard  L.  Mackall  of  Savannah,  writing  in  the  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly  of  June,  1918,  declares  “I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  locating 
that  fifth  Library  situated  96%  miles  from  the  Sea.”  But,  as  I  have 
explained  in  my  Preface,  the  solution  of  this  Case  of  the  Missing 
Library  is,  as  Holmes  said,  “elementary.”) 

1764 

Georgia  Library  Association  meets. 

1774 

Novehbeb  23: 

“Whereas  by  the  proposals  for  establishing  a  Library  Society  In 
Savannah  (bearing  date  the  7th  Instant)  It  was  amongst  other  things 
agreed,  ‘That  so  soon  as  50  persons  could  he  got  to  subscribe  their 
names  to  that  paper,  a  Library  Society  should  be  established  in  Savan¬ 
nah’;  and  whereas  about  70  Gentlemen  have  already  signed  this  sub¬ 
scription  list;  It  is  therefore  requested  that  the  subscribers  will  be 
pleased  to  meet  at  the  Court-Room  in  Savannah  on  Thursday  the  first 
of  December  at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  that  the  Institution 
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of  the  said  Society  may  then  take  place,  the  subscribers  pay  their 
admission  money  to  such  person  as  the  Society  shall  chuse  as  Treasurer 
and  such  rules  be  established  as  the  members  shall  think  proper.  As 
several  Gentlemen  live  in  the  Country,  others  were  from  home  when 
waited  on,  and  there  may  be  some  who  have  not  had  the  subscription 
list  offered  to  them  through  Inadvertancy,  it  is  hoped  that  no  one 
will,  on  that  account,  take  offence;  such  as  chuse  to  become  subscribers 
are  requested  to  attend  at  the  time  and  place  above-mentioned.” 

1783 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Augusta  is  empowered  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  “to  erect  on  one  of  the  lots  a  building  commodious  and 
proper  to  answer  the  intentions  of  this  act,  as  an  academy  or  semi¬ 
nary  .  .  .  and  to  procure  and  agree  with  proper  masters  and  professors 
for  the  ruling  the  same.” 

1785 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Gazette  of  the  State  established. 

April: 

The  Academy  of  Richmond  County,  authorized  in  1783,  opens,  Wil¬ 
liam  Rogers,  of  Maryland,  its  first  master. 

1789 

November  26: 

Members  of  the  General  Assembly  attend  Thanksgiving  services  at 
St.  Paul’s  and  listen  to  “the  well-adapted  sermon”  prepared  for  the 
occasion  by  “the  Rev,  Mr.  PALMER,  then  officiating  in  St.  Paul’s, 
Augusta.” 

December  12: 

“The  subscribers  to  The  Augusta  Library  Society,  are  requested  to 
pay  the  amount  of  their  respective  subscriptions,  in  specie,  to  Mr. 
Amasa  Jackson,  who  is  appointed  Treasurer,  on  or  before  the  third 
Monday  in  January  next;  at  which  time  those  who  shall  have  paid  are 
requested  to  meet  at  the  Academy,  in  order  to  proceed  to  business. — By 
direction,  R.  DICKINSON,  Sec’y.” 


1790 

January  9: 

“NOTICE 

“The  Library  Society  have  appointed  me  their  Treasurer;  I  desire 
therefore,  that  the  subscribers  would  pay  their  respective  sums  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Smelt,  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Cobbison,  who  have  under¬ 
taken  to  assist  in  collecting. — AMASA  JACKSON.” 


1794 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Sentinel  established. 
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April  21: 


1798 

“THEATER,  AUGUSTA 


“The  public  of  this  city  and  Its  environs  are  most  respectfully  In¬ 
formed,  agreeable  to  an  intimation  heretofore  given,  that  a  com¬ 
modious  Theater  is  fitting  up  adjoining  to  the  former  Treasury-office, 
Augusta;  and,  preparing  with  every  possible  accomodation  the  present 
circumstances  will  admit  of,  Messrs.  Williamson  &  Jones,  Lessees 
and  managers  of  the  Theater  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  humbly  pre¬ 
sume  to  draw  from  the  present  Experiment,  a  conclusion  bow  far  the 
render  of  their  best  services  may  be  made  acceptable  towards  estab¬ 
lishing  a  regular  and  periodical  course  of  dramatic  entertainments; 
it  being  their  ambition,  as  they  conceive  it  to  be  within  their  power, 
through  their  engagements  for  Charleston,  hereafter  to  offer  amuse¬ 
ments  in  professional  talent  and  decoration  superior  to  most  Theatrical 
establishments  on  the  Continent. 

“Messrs.  Williamson  &  Jones  hope  whatever  may  be  deficient  in  the 
present  attempt,  will,  in  the  Liberality  which  distinguishes  Augusta 
to  works  of  public  accomodation,  be  overlooked,  until  arrangements, 
now  in  contemplation,  are  completed,  to  present  to  the  patrons  of  the 
Drama  a  Superb  Theater.” 

1800 

March  12: 

“EDITORIAL — Having  resolved  as  much  as  possible  to  serve  the 
public  as  well  as  themselves  in  their  particular  line  of  business — the 
Editors  of  the  Herald  beg  leave  to  mention  to  their  friends,  that  they 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  circulating  library  in  the  city 
of  Augusta,  and  that  they  have  made  arrangements  for  opening  an 
extensive  book-store,  in  which  undertakings  they  hope  for  general 
patronage  and  encouragement:  And  they  trust  they  will  have  it  in 
their  power  while  procuring  their  own  assortment,  to  furnish  such 
books  as  may  be  desired,  to  compleat  any  private  Library,  and  to 
afford  a  constant  supply  of  all  such  books  as  may  be  ordered  by  any 
of  their  friends,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.” 

1801 

Union  Library  Society  of  Greene  County  incorporated;  it  had  been 
established  for  many  years. 

(Mr.  Augustus  Baldwin,  having  been  elected  Intendant  by  the  City 
Council  of  Augusta,  declines  to  serve  and  is  fined.) 

1802 

The  Academy  of  Richmond  County  moves  from  Bay  Street  into  the 
new  Academy  erected  this  year  (“said  to  be  the  most  elegant  building 
of  the  kind  in  the  Southern  States”)  on  recently  opened  Telfair  Street. 
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(A  century  and  a  quarter  later — in  1929 — the  building  is  to  become 
the  home  of  the  Augusta  Library.) 

1808 

Augusta  this  year: 

Population,  about  3,000. 

John  Catlett,  Intendant. 

No  business  houses  beyond  “Bennoch’s  Corner”  (Broad  and 
Campbell  Streets). 

Stage  coach  to  Savannah  in  50  hours:  leaves  Augusta  Saturday 
mornings  at  7  o’clock;  arrives  Savannah  "Monday.” 

Mabch  5: 

AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE 
“Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Trial  by  Jury 
Shall  Remain  Inviolate.” 

Printed  by  D.  Driscol,  near  the  Market  3  Dolls  per  Ann 

“On  Thursday  evening  the  25th  ult.  the  Thespian  Society  performed 
THE  HEIR  AT  LAW  to  a  numerous  and  highly  pleased  audience.  .  .  . 
The  object  of  this  Society  is  truly  laudable.  .  .  .  They  have  it  in  con¬ 
templation,  we  understand,  to  establish  a  public  library  for  the  use 
of  the  Citizens  of  Augusta  at  the  expense  of  a  few  loose  Dollars,  on 
which  the  Embargo  has  not  yet  been  laid. 

"Note:  Thespia,  one  of  the  Muses,  and  from  whom  the  Thespians 
devire  their  title,  meant  among  the  ancients,  Divinatio,  aut  divina 
cognito;  that  is,  in  English,  Divination  or  divine  Knowledge.” 
Sepetmbeb  10: 

“THESPIAN  SOCIETY 

“A  Quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  Calffrey  & 
Bustin’s  on  Monday  Evening  the  12tb  inst.  at  half  past  Seven  o’clock 
on  business  of  importance.  Punctual  attendance  requested. — By  order 
of  the  Managers.  ABRAHAM  A.  LEGGETT,  Sec’y.” 

December  17: 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Thespian  Society  and  Library  Company 
of  Augusta. 

“Whereas  an  association  exists  in  the  City  of  Augusta  by  the  name 
of  the  Thespian  Society,  and  organized  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  public  library, 

1.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  Georgia  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  en¬ 
acted  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  Robert  M’Rae,  Richard  Wilde, 
Daniel  M’Murphey,  Samuel  Hale,  Abraham  A.  Leggett,  Henry  L.  M’Rae, 
John  U.  Shinholster,  Joseph  W.  Jarvis,  James  Wilde,  Zacbariah  Ros- 
sell,  Jr.,  Daniel  Savage,  Willoughby  Barton,  Albert  Brux,  Thomas  J. 
Wray,  John  B.  Barnes,  whosoever  they  may  afterwards  admit,  and 
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their  successors,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  body  cor¬ 
porate  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Thespian  Society  and  Library 
Company  of  Augusta.  .  . 

(WILDE,  1789-1847:  born  Dublin,  Ireland,  1789;  came  to  Augusta, 
1802,  at  the  age  of  13;  for  5  years  “helped  his  mother  in  a  store”; 
admitted  to  the  Georgia  Bar,  1809;  Attorney  General  of  Georgia,  1811; 
wrote  “Afy  Life  is  Like  the  Summer  Rose"  before  1815,  but  did  not 
acknowledge  authorship  until  1834.  LEGGETT:  Secretary  old  Thes¬ 
pian  Society.) 

(The  theater  burned  during  the  year  and  the  Society  rebuilt  it  in 
the  same  place,  on  Bay  Street  near  Elbert.) 

1809 

The  Savannah  Library  Society  was  supported  at  this  time  through 
a  sale  of  stock.  It  had  690  volumes;  the  Librarian  received  a  salary 
of  $250  a  year  plus  “5%  for  commissions  on  collections.”  Subscribers 
paid  an  annual  assessment.  (Shares  in  1818  valued  at  $25.) 

Excerpts  from  “Rules  for  the  Reading  Room”  of  the  Savannah 
Library  Society. 

“Audible  conversation  at  all  times  prohibited.” 

“All  persons  visiting  the  rooms  are  prohibited  from  cutting,  muti¬ 
lating,  or  taking  away  any  paper  or  publication  whatever.” 

“Subscribers  to  the  Reading  Room,  are  permitted  to  deposit  their 
letters  in  the  Letter  Bag  kept  there,  free  of  expense;  others  will 
be  charged  6  %  cents  each  letter.” 

Jaruabt  3: 

Performed  at  the  Thespian  Theater: 

MAHOMET 
THE  IMPOSTER 
THE  VILLAGE  LAWYER 

February  18: 

Editorial  Column  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle. — “The  object  of  the 
Thespians  is  certainly  very  laudable,  and  as  long  as  it  goes  to  establish 
a  public  library,  deserves  the  countenance  and  suport  of  every  friend 
to  Literature  and  Science  in  Augusta!” 

Apbil  1: 

NOTICE 

The  members  of  the  Nimrod  Society  are  requested  to  meet  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  April  at  the  Golden  Camp. 

And’w  Harrison.  Sec’y 

1811 

August  16: 

A  meeting  of  the  Citizens  of  Augusta,  who  are  desirlous  of  Estab¬ 
lishing  a  public  library,  is  requested  at  Mr.  Bustln’s  Tavern  This 
Evening  at  half  past  3  o’clock. 
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September  10: 

Received  of  Mr.  Rich.  Tubman  Ten  Dollars  for  his  subscription  to  the 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY  of  Augusta. 

THOS.  P.  WRAY 

(Original  receipt  in  possession  of  the  Library.) 

1818 

Elatonton  Academy  Library  Society  organized;  Alonzo  Church,  Li¬ 
brarian. 

1820 

Mllledgeville  Thespian  Society  organized  for  “improvement  and  for 
the  correction  of  vice  and  immorality." 

1821 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Georgia  Advertiser  established — a  semi¬ 
weekly. 

1823 

Thespian  Theater  burned  again. 

1824 

The  Legislature  passed  an  Act  to  allow  a  lottery  in  Augusta  to  raise 
920,000  for  the  construction  of  a  Masonic  Hall. 

1826 

Young  Men’s  Institute  Library  organized  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
Dr.  Talmadge  pastor  of  the  Presbjrterian  Church  in  Augusta,  1826-36. 

1827 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  raised  by  lottery;  Masonic  Hall  to  be  built. 
March  31: 

In  an  Augusta  Chronicle  advertisement  headed  “PUBLIC  LIBRARY," 
the  "Committee  of  Selection  invite  subscribers"  to  deposit  some  of  their 
private  books  at  the  library;  good  care  is  guaranteed  and  return  of 
the  books  when  asked;  requested  to  leave  lists  of  the  books  at  the 
Post  Office. 

Population  of  Augusta  about  5,000. 

December  21: 

"AUGUSTA  LIBRARY 

Subscribers  to  the  Library  are  hereby  informed  that  the  Rooms  will 
be  opened  for  the  delivery  of  Books  on  Saturday  next,  the  22nd,  from 
3  until  5  o’clock  p.m. 

Persons  intending  to  place  Books  in  the  Library  on  deposit  or  as  dona¬ 
tions,  are  requested  to  send  them  in  or  give  notice  to  the  Librarian. 
The  Library  will  be  opened  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  from  3 
until  6  o’clock  p.m. 


W.  VEITCH,  Librarian’ 
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Decembeb  22: 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Augusta  Library  Society. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  Henry  H.  Gumming,  George  W, 
Crawford,  Thomas  J.  Casey,  Augustine  Slaughter,  John  P.  King, 
James  P.  Waddel,  James  Moore,  Peter  Bennoch,  and  Robert  R.  Reid, 
the  Directors,  and  others  the  stockholders  of  and  in  a  certain  Society 
in  the  City  of  Augusta,  and  the  successors  in  office  of  the  said  Direc¬ 
tors,  and  the  future  holders  of  the  said  stock,  shall  be  and  they  are 
hereby  appointed  and  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  having 
perpetual  succession,  under  the  name  and  style  of  The  Augusta  Library 
Society  ....  and  the  said  body  corporate  is  hereby  empowered  to 
ordain  and  frame  such  bye-laws  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and 
proper,  and  not  at  variance  .  .  .  with  the  Constitution  of  the  said 
Library  Society,  heretofore  adopted,  or  as  may  hereafter  be  amended 

(Richard  H.  Crawford:  born,  1789;  studied  law  in  Wilde’s  office 
in  Augusta;  appointed  Attorney  General  of  the  Middle  Circuit  of 
Georgia,  1827;  Governor  of  Georgia,  1843;  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Taylor,  1849,  from  which  post  he  resigned  on  the  death  of 
the  President,  July  9,  1850. 

Reid:  born  in  South  Carolina,  1789;  lawyer.  Congressman,  1818-22; 
Judge  of  the  Middle  Circuit  of  Georgia;  Judge  of  the  City  Court  of 
Richmond  County;  Mayor,  City  of  Augusta,  1823.) 

The  “Library  Rooms”  were  located  on  McIntosh  Street  (Seventh) 
behind  the  Georgia  Railroad  Bank;  a  small  room  (10x15)  containing 
a  meager  collection  of  books  donated  and  loaned  by  various  citizens: 
William  P.  Beers,  Librarian. 

“On  the  shelves  were  found  only  sedate  leather  bound  standard 
works:  no  allurements  or  gaudy  covers  and  profuse  illustrations  that 
today  weary  the  eye  of  the  old-fashioned  book  lover.  This  embryo 
library  boasted  of  only  one  periodical,  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  one 
newspaper,  the  Georgia  Courier,  which  was  published  twice  a  week. 

“To  meet  here  and  to  read  the  news  and  discuss  politics  became 
the  custom  of  Augusta’s  gentlemen  ....  There  are  no  historic  records 
showing  that  the  ladies  of  Augusta  patronized  the  Library  .  .  .  .” 

The  Newspaper  Room  “became  a  kind  of  club  for  gentlemen  and 
was  monopolized  by  them,  but  the  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts 
doubtless  visited  the  Library  in  quest  of  a  book  during  a  morning 
walk  or  an  afternoon  stroll.” 

1828 

June  2: 

Opening  of  the  new  Masonic  Hall. 
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December  24: 

Performed  at  the  Theater: 

OTHELLO 

1829 

April  4: 

TERRIBLE  AND  AWFUL  CONFLAGRATION 
Never  has  Augusta  been  visited  with  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  The 
new  Theater  was  destroyed,  together  with  much  other  valuable  prop¬ 
erty. 

1831 

Medical  College  Library  established.  University  of  Georgia  Library 
established. 

1833 

Young  Men’s  Library  Association  established  in  Albany,  New  York: 
13,000  volumes.  Young  Men’s  Library  Society  established  in  Detroit, 
12,790  volumes. 

1834 

Young  Men’s  Library  Association,  established  in  Buffalo,  New  York: 
27,697  volumes. 

1835 

Young  Men’s  Library  Association  established  in  Troy,  New  York: 
21,424  volumes. 

"Georgia  Scenes,”  by  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet,  published  in 
Augusta. 

The  Library  moved  “to  the  side  room  in  the  old  Masonic  Building  on 
Broad  Street  .  .  .  then  to  the  basement  under  the  Presbyterian  Lecture 
Room.”  Librarians:  Mr.  Derry,  Mr.  John  A.  Millen,  Mr.  Courtney,  “who 
repaired  the  books  with  his  own  hands.” 

1836 

Emory  University  Library  established. 

1837 

Mrs.  Emily  Tubman  gave  $100  to  the  Library  in  1837  and  again  in 
1868. 

1838 

June  13: 

Augusta,  13  June,  1838 

Mr.  Jas.  Coleman 

To  the  Augusta  Library  Society,  Dr. 

To  2  years  assessment  on  Share  148  —  $8.00 
Received  Payment 
J.  C.  CARMICHAEL,  Treasurer 
(Original  receipt  in  possession  of  the  Library.) 

Young  Men’s  Library  Institute  established  in  Hartford,  Connecticut: 
24,000  volumes. 
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Mat  5: 

First  issue  of  the  Augusta  Mirror,  “A  semi-monthly  Journal.  Devoted 
to  polite  literature  and  useful  intelligence.  Containing  the  latest  popu¬ 
lar  pieces  of  music,  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  or  guitar.”  “The  first 
purely  literary  paper  known  to  have  been  published  in  Georgia.”  Editor 
and  Publisher,  William  Tappan  Thompson,  Augusta. 

1839 

Mat  25: 

Prospectus,  Southern  Pioneer,  weekly,  edited  by  Charles  Wyatt  Rice, 
published  by  Browne,  Cushey,  &  M’Cafferty,  Augusta. 

Georgia  Historical  Society  established  in  Savannah.  Baltimore  Mer¬ 
cantile  Library  established. 

1840 

Mercer  University  Library  established. 

1841 

German  Young  Men’s  Library  Association  established  in  Buffalo,  New 
York:  4,600  volumes. 

1845 

Population  of  Augusta:  7,502. 

1847 

Young  Men’s  Library  Association  established  in  Milwaukee:  15,000 
volumes. 

1848 

A  “golden  epoch”  for  Augusta: 

Canal  completed 

Cornerstone  laid  for  Signers’  Monument 
2,500  feet  of  wharfage  built  at  cost  of  $150,000 
Revenue  from  the  toll-bridge  nearly  $25,000 
15  warehouses  capable  of  storing  100,000  bales  of  cotton 
Cotton  receipts  for  about  225,000  bales 
Georgia  Railroad  had  reached  city  3  years  before 
Januabt  13: 

A  meeting  will  be  held  This  Evening  at  Room  No.  6,  in  the  Masonic 
Hall  building  at  7  o’clock,  to  organize  a  Reading  Room  and  Library 
Association.  All  persons  favorable  to  the  enterprise  are  respectfully 
Invited  to  attend. 

Januabt  17: 

“NOTICE 

All  persons  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  efforts  which  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  in  this  city  to  form  a  Reading  Room  and  Library  Association,  upon 
some  efficient  and  popular  plan,  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  an 
adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  at  Room  No.  6  in  the  Masonic  Hall  Build¬ 
ing,  this  (Monday)  Evening  at  7  o’clock." 
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January  27: 

“NOTICE 

An  adjourned  Meeting  of  persons  interested  in  the  formation  of  a 
Reading  Room  and  Library  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
Lecture  Room,  this  (Thursday)  Evening  at  7  o’clock.  Business  of  im¬ 
portance  will  be  submitted  for  the  action  of  the  meeting.  The  friends 
of  the  enterprise  and  the  public  generally  are  earnestly  requested  to 
attend.” 

Febhuaby  2: 

“READING  ROOM  AND  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Lecture  Room  on  Thursday 
Evening,  the  27th.,  to  organize  a  Reading  Room  and  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  in  this  city,  the  following  Constitution  was  adopted: 

PREAMBLE: 

We,  the  subscribers,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  and  desiring,  as  far  as  we  can 
by  a  union  of  mind  and  effort,  to  encourage  in  this  city  the  cultivation 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  have  formed  ourselves  into  a 
Society  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  do  adopt  the  following — 

CONSTITUTION 

Article  1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  The  Young  Men’s  Library 
Association. 

Article  2.  A  Library  shall  be  procured  for  the  Association  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  provided;  which  shall  consist  of  the  most 
approved  Literary,  Scientific  and  Miscellaneous  Works. 

Article  3.  A  Reading  Room  shall  be  attached  to  the  Library,  which 
shall  be  kept  regularly  supplied  with  one  or  more  numbers  of 
the  most  popular  and  useful  Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  hereinafter  directed. 

Article  4.  Lectures  appropriate  to  the  objects  stated  in  the  Preamble 
to  this  Constitution  may  be  delivered  before  the  Association  at 
such  time  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  agree 
to;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  secure  such  Lectures  and 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  their  delivery. 

Article  5.  All  persons  who  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  fifty  dollars 
and  subscribe  their  names  to  this  Constitution,  shall  be  Life 
Members,  and  as  such  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  fully  enjoy,  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Association;  and  all  persons  who  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  annually,  in  advance,  such  sums  (not  exceeding 
four  dollars)  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  provided  by  the  By-Laws, 
and  subscribe  their  names  to  this  Constitution,  shall  be  Regular  Mem¬ 
bers,  and  remain  such  until  their  subscription  shall  be  discontinued. 
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Article  6.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shali  consist  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  (who  shall  also  act  as  Treasurer 
and  Librarian),  and  ten  (10)  Managers.  And  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Managers,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors. 
Article  7.  The  officers  named  in  the  previous  article,  except  the 
Secretary,  shall,  after  the  first  election,  be  elected  annually  by 
ballot,  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
voters  present  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

Article  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  the 
annual  and  called  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  state  questions  for  discussion 
and  decision,  give  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  call  special  meetings 
of  the  Association  and  Board  of  Directors,  whenever,  in  his  discretion, 
he  shall  deem  them  necessary,  and  exercise  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  interests  and  business  of  the  Association. 

Article  9.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  absence  of  the 
President,  the  Vice-President  shall  discharge  the  duties  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  previous  article. 

Article  10.  The  offices  of  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Librarian  shall 
be  united  in  the  same  person,  who  shall  discharge  such  duties, 
receive  such  compensation  for  bis  services,  and  give  such  security 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the 
By-Laws. 

Article  11.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  procure  and  arrange  the 
Library  and  Reading  Room;  appoint  the  Secretary,  Treasurer 
and  Librarian;  receive  donations  and  deposits  of  Books;  select  and 
purchase  new  books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals;  and  draw  upon  the 
Treasurer,  through  the  President  or  a  committee  of  their  body,  for  such 
sums  as  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  require — which  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  these  purposes.  They  shall  also  man¬ 
age  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  and  direct  and  superintend  its 
business  generally;  hold  annual  and  quarterly  meetings,  at  which 
seven  (7)  shall  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business;  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  their  body,  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association;  call  meetings;  meet  on  their  own  ad¬ 
journments;  and  pass  such  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Con¬ 
stitution,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  for  the  regulation  of  the  Library 
and  Reading  Room,  and  for  the  general  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Association. 

Article  12.  An  annual  public  meeting  of  this  Association  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  each  year,  when  a  report 
upon  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Association  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors;  an  appropriate  Address  and  Poem  may  be  de¬ 
livered;  and  Officers  shall  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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Article  13.  In  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  this  Association,  or 
whenever,  from  any  cause,  it  shall  be  suspended,  or  declared  in¬ 
operative  by  a  vote  of  the  members,  all  the  books  and  other  property 
belonging  to  it  shall  be  deposited,  for  safe-keeping,  with  the  Trustees 
of  the  Richmond  Academy,  (and  in  case  they  decline  receiving  them, 
then  the  Trustees  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,)  upon  the  express 
condition,  that  said  Trustees  shall  furnish  the  Life  Members  of  the 
Association,  and  the  Contributors  of  Books  to  the  amount  of  Fifty 
Dollars,  with  convenient  and  ready  access  to  the  Library;  and  upon 
the  further  condition,  that  said  Trustees  shall  deliver  said  books 
and  other  property  to  this  or  any  similar  Association  that  may  be 
formed  in  this  city;  Provided,  the  new  Association,  which  may  apply 
for  the  same,  shall  first  grant  to  said  Life  Members  all  the  privileges 
to  which  they  are  now  entitled. 

Article  14.  No  part  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  altered  or  amended, 
except  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  and  by  the 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  Constitution,  an  election  for 
Officers  was  held,  which  resulted  as  follows: 

ANDREW  J.  MILLER,  President, 

JUSTUS  R.  BULKLEY,  Vice-President. 


Managers 


R.  H.  GARDNER, 

R.  D.  CARMICHAEL, 
JAMES  HOPE, 

GEORGE  W.  WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM  A.  WALTON 


JAMES  HARPER,  , 
IGNATIUS  P.  GARVIN, 
GEORGE  M.  NEWTON, 
JOHN  R.  DOW, 

LEWIS  D.  FORD, 


February  4: 

“YOUNG  MEN’S  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION— All  persons  intending 
to  make  donations  of  Books  to  the  ‘Young  Men’s  Library  Association,' 
and  all  who  desire  to  deposit  Books  with  that  Body,  for  safe-keeping, 
are  requested  to  have  a  list  of  such  books  at  the  store  of  Mr.  Grenville, 
as  soon  as  possible.  No  book  left  on  deposit  can  be  taken  from  the 
Library.” 

March  11: 

“Young  Men’s  Library  Association  and  Reading  Room  will  be  open 
on  Monday  Morning,  13th  inst.,  for  the  reception  and  accomodation  of 
subscribers. 

The  citizens  of  Hamburg,  and  the  public  generally,  are  respectfully 
invited  on  that  and  the  two  following  days. 

WM.  WALKER,  Sec’y” 

March  21: 

“YOUNG  MEN’S  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION— All  persons  desirous 
of  making  donations  of  Books  to  the  above  body,  and  those  wishing 
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to  leave  books  on  deposit,  are  respectfully  requested  to  send  such  books 
immediately  to  the  Library  Room,  where  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  their  reception  and  safe  keeping. 

Life  and  Annual  Members  are  requested  to  call  on  the  Secretary 
and  pay  their  subscription  as  soon  as  possible.” 

April  13. 

“The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association 
will  meet  at  the  Reading  Room,  tomorrow  (Friday)  Afternoon,  at  five 
o’clock,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
Librarian,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Walker. 

“Persons  who  wish  to  become  candidates  will  please  make  applica- 
tion  to  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Walton,  from  whom  all  necessary  information,  in 
ll  regard  to  the  duties  and  salary  of  the  office,  may  be  obtained.” 

I  >  December  1 : 

YOUNG  MEN’S  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
^  “We  understand  that  the  celebration  of  the  First  Anniversary  of 

j  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association,  will  take  place  at  the  Masonic 

I  Hall  next  Monday  evening.  Preparations  have  been  made  for  an  inter- 

4  esting  meeting,  and  we  hope  a  large  assembly  will  be  present  to  give 

,j  countenance  and  support  to  this  growing  and  most  useful  Institution. 

E  “The  board  of  managers  have  made  arrangements  for  the  delivery 

.=  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  moral,  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  by 

>  some  of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  in  South  Carolina  and 

^  Georgia;  and  we  hope  this  noble  enterprise  will  be  sustained  by  the 

I  community.” 

i  December  2: 

“The  celebration  of  the  First  Anniversary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library 
Association,  will  take  place  at  the  Masonic  Hall  next  Monday  Evening. 
I  The  Annual  Report  will  be  read,  and  an  Oration  will  be  delivered  by 

'  Dr.  J.  G.  McWhorter.  Exercises  to  commence  at  7  o’clock.  The  public 

I  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend.” 

, ;  Deceimber  4 : 

'i|  “The  celebration  of  the  First  Anniversary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library 

p  Association  will  take  place  at  the  Masonic  Hall  This  Evening.  Exer- 

q  cises  to  commence  at  7  o’clock.  The  Annual  Report  will  be  read,  and 

q  an  Oration  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  G.  McWhorter. 

“  “The  public  generally,  and  the  ladles  particularly  are  respectfully 

invited  to  attend.” 

December  5: 

“YOUNG  MEN’S  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
“This  institution  held  its  first  annual  meeting  for  the  choice  of  new 
officers,  hearing  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  transacting 
other  business,  at  the  MASONIC  HALL  last  evening.  The  President, 
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the  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Miller,  was  In  the  chair;  and  W.  A.  Walton,  Esq., 
read  the  report  of  the  Board. 

“From  this  it  appears  that  the  finances  of  the  Association  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  being  out  of  debt,  and  having  cash  funds  of  $307 
in  hand.  Its  affairs  appear  to  have  been  managed  with  great  good 
sense. 

“Dr.  McWhorter  delivered  an  able,  instructive  and  highly  interesting 
address.  The  ballot  for  the  election  of  Officers  had  not  all  been  counted 
when  we  left;  but  we  presume  that  most  of  the  old  members  were  re¬ 
elected.” 

December  19: 

“LECTURES  BEFORE  THE  YOUNG  MEN’S  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

“The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association, 
respectfully  announce  to  the  Public  that  they  have  engaged  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to 
deliver  a  course  of  ten  lectures,  in  this  city,  during  the  present  winter, 
on  Moral,  Literary  and  Scientific  subjects.  The  first  Lecture  of  the 
Course  will  be  delivered  in  the  Presbyterian  Lecture  Room,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  Evening,  2l8t  inst.,  by  the  Hon.  Robert  M.  Charlton,  of  Savannah. 
His  subject  will  be  “The  Poetry  of  Death.” 

Tickets  for  one  person  $1  —  for  a  Lady  and  Gentleman  $1.50  — 
for  a  Gentleman  and  two  Ladies  $2.00  —  Admission  to  a  single  Lecture 
25c.  Tickets  for  sale  at  the  Reading  Room.” 

(CHARLTON:  poet,  well-known  in  Georgia  at  the  time;  copy  of 
the  above-mentioned  lecture  in  the  Savannah  Public  Library;  DeRenne 
Library,  Athens,  has  a  book  of  his  poems.) 

The  “Library  Rooms”  at  this  time  were  at  Ellis  and  McIntosh 
Streets,  probably  on  the  second  floor  of  a  building  back  of  the  Christian 
Church — southeast  corner.  The  post  office  was  on  a  corner  opposite. 

“The  newspapers  in  the  Rooms  contained  “Telegraphic  Intelligence”; 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  read  them  (by  the  light  of  candles  selling 
at  “1  lb.  for  $.38”  or  by  alcohol  lamps  and  warmed  by  fires  of  light- 
wood  selling  at  “1  load  for  $.63”),  probably  wore  “perifocal  glasses 
especially  for  night  reading,”  and  studied  such  advertisements  as  “173 
Negroes  Belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Joseph  Pearson  will  be 
Sold,”  and  “Runaway:  My  Negro  man  Albert  was  last  seen  .  .  .”  and 
“A  new  Shipment  of  Oil  Clothing  and  Covered  Hats  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.  .  . 

1849 

Janttabt  31: 

“We  understand  that  the  Second  Lecture  before  the  Young  Men’s 
Library  Association  will  be  delivered  next  Monday  Evening  by  Dr. 
L.  A.  Dugas,  of  this  city.” 
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Pebbuaby  6: 

“Prof.  L.  A.  Dugas  gave  an  instructive  and  interesting  Lecture  before 
the  Library  Association  last  evening  on  ‘The  Nervous  System.’  We  were 
pleased  to  see  so  large  and  respectable  an  audience  in  attendance.” 
Pebbuaby  13: 

“I’rof.  Means  will  lecture  before  the  Library  Association  this  Evening. 
Subject:  ‘Electricity  and  Galvanism.’” 

Mabch  26: 

“Young  Men’s  Library  Association:  A  Lecture  will  be  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Association  this  Evening  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Rogers.  Subject  ‘The 
Influence  of  a  Single  Idea  Upon  the  History  of  the  World.’  ” 

Apbil  6: 

“Young  Men’s  Library  Association:  We  regret  to  learn  that  there 
has  been  some  falling  off  in  subscribers  to  this  useful  institution  this 
season,  as  compared  with  last.  Doubtless  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of 
its  friends  and  patrons  will  correct  a  state  of  things  so  unpropitious, 
and  increase  its  receipts  and  usefulness.  We  earnestly  commend  this 
Library  and  Reading  Room  to  the  favorable  regards  of  all  that  desire 
to  witness  the  improvement  of  Augusta.” 

1850 

Feb.  8: 

First  issue  of  Youth's  Friend  published  in  Augusta,  a  monthly  quarto, 
8  pages,  edited  by  Miss  W.  C.  Tyson. 

1851 

Population  of  Augusta:  12,104. 

First  issue  of  Georgia  Home  Gazette  published  in  Augusta,  a  weekly 
“family  journal,  edited  and  published  by  Messrs.  Smythe  and  Wythe,” 
commended  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Messenger  (Covington)  and  in  the 
Masonic  Signet  and  Journal  (Marietta). 

Apbil  10: 

A  Lecture  was  given  before  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association  by 
C.  G.  Memminger.  Subject:  “Slavery.” 

1852 

Columbia  (Tennessee)  Athenaeum  established:  12,000  volumes. 
Mabch: 

Thackeray  visits  Charleston  and  Savannah  on  the  Southern  leg  of 
his  first  American  lecture  tour. 

First  issue  of  Southern  Eclectic  published  in  Augusta,  a  monthly, 
edited  and  published  by  J.  H.  Fitten,  who  was  later  joined  by  James 
M.  Smythe  and  Daniel  K.  Whitaker.  “The  only  purely  eclectic  magazine 
in  ante-bellum  Georgia  .  .  .  the  first  number  consisted  of  80  pages, 
‘Composed  chiefly,’  says  the  outside  cover,  ‘of  Selections  from  the  Best 
Journals  of  Europe.’  ”  It  contained  a  review,  reprinted  from  the  Eclec¬ 
tic  Review,  of  Thackeray’s  Henry  Esmond. 
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(Smythe;  a  native  Georgian,  resigned  after  two  issues  to  become 
Postmaster  at  Augusta;  a  few  years  later  published  a  novel,  Ethel 
Somers.  Whitaker:  born  in  Massachusetts,  1801;  moved  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina  after  graduating  at  Harvard;  edited  Southern  Literary  Journal 
(Charleston,  1835-7),  Southern  Quarterly  Review  (New  Orleans  ana 
Charleston,  1842-7),  Whitaker’s  Magazine  ((Columbia,  1850);  marrlea 
Mary  Scrimzeour,  “already  a  well-known  poet.”) 

April  8: 

Trust  Fund  Established 

GEORGIA,  ) 

RICHMOND  COUNTY) 

KNOW  ALL  MEN  BY  THESE  PRESENTS  that  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  permanently  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association  now  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  City  of  Augusta,  we  whose  names  are  under  written  have 
given  and  by  these  presents  do  give,  that  is  to  say  each  one  hath  given 
the  sum  of  money  or  stock  or  bonds  by  her  or  him  subscribed  to  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Walton,  John  Davison,  Maurice  Wilkinson,  John  R.  Dow  and 
R.  H.  Gardner,  Jr.,  of  said  county  and  state  as  “Trustees  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Library  Association  Fund”  upon  the  conditions,  limitations  and 
trusts  following,  viz: 

First:  Upon  condition  that  there  shall  be  subscribed  to  these  presents 
within  the  year  1853  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  each 
subscription  being  payable  either  in  money  or  in  the  stock  or  bonds 
of  some  monied  or  municipal  corporation,  now  yielding  not  less  than 
seven  per  centum  per  annum,  and  that  the  said  Trustees  shall  obtain 
from  the  Superior  or  Inferior  Court  of  said  County  a  Charter  of  In¬ 
corporation  by  the  above  name  and  deliver  to  each  subscriber  at  the 
time  of  payment  a  receipt  for  the  money  or  other  thing  subscribed. 
Secondly:  In  trust  that  the  said  Trustees  and  their  successors  shall 
invest  the  money  received  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  donation 
in  stocks  or  bonds  of  the  description  above  written  and  shall  hold 
the  same  and  the  stock  or  bonds  subscribed  and  given  in  kind  as  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  Young  Men’s  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  in  operation,  but  said  fund  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  debts  now  due  or  that  may  hereafter  be  created 
by  said  society,  its  managers,  officers  or  agents;  nor  shall  it  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  appropriation  or  disposition  in  any  way  or  manner.  But 
said  Trustees  may  from  time  to  time  change  the  investment  when 
rendered  necessary. 

Thirdly:  In  trust  that  the  said  Trustees  shall  annually  or  semi  an¬ 
nually  as  received  pay  over  to  the  managers  of  the  said  Young  Men’s 
Library  Association  or  such  officer  as  they  may  designate  the  income 
from  said  fund  however  Invested  to  be  by  them  expended  for  the  uses 
of  said  society. 
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Foubtuly:  In  trust  that  If  at  any  time  the  said  Young  Men’s  Library 
Association  shall  be  dissolved  or  its  operations  for  the  space 
of  one  year,  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being  shall  distribute  the  trust 
fund  or  money  to  the  undersigned  contributors,  their  Executors,  Ad* 
ministrators,  or  heirs  in  the  ratio  of  their  subscriptions: 


EMILY  H.  TUBMAN 

$1,000  ROB.  D.  CARMICHAEL 

100 

CHARLES  J.  JENKINS 

500  THOS.  METCALF 

$500 

B.  H.  WARREN 

500  JOHN  BONES 

500 

WM.  CUMMING 

500  JOHN  DAVISON 

500 

ISAAC  S.  TUTTLE 

500  J.  R.  BULKLEY 

500 

R.  H.  GARDNER,  JR. 

500  A.  GOULD 

500 

G.  B.  LAMAR 

500  ROBERT  CAMPBELL 

500 

JAMES  HOPE 

250  GEROGE  M.  NEWTON 

250 

B.  F.  CHEW 

250  WM.  H.  HARISON 

250 

THOS.  RICHARDS 

100  I.  P.  GARVIN 

100 

JAMES  B.  WALKER 

100  EDWARD  BUSTIN 

100 

JOSEPH  A.  EVE 

100  DANIEL  HAND 

100 

J,  MEIGS 

100  GEO.  H.  CRUMP 

100 

JOHN  I.  MAGUIRE 

100  JAMES  BROWN 

100 

JAMES  W.  DAVIES 

100  P.  A.  SCRANTON 

100 

WM.  M.  ROWLAND 

100  FOSTER  BLODGET 

100 

CHAS.  DELAIGLE 

100  L.  C.  WARREN 

100 

WM.  J.  EVE 

100  JOHN  FOSTER 

100 

W.  E.  JACKSON 

100  N.  C.  TROWBRIDGE 

100 

GEO.  W.  FERRY 

100  J.  S.  BEAN 

100 

M.  WILKINSON 

100  J.  C.  FARGO 

100 

T.  W.  MILLER 

100  ROB.  H.  MAY 

100 

W.  C.  JESSUP 

100  WM.  H.  GOODRICH 

100 

MILO  HATCH 

100  EDW.  THOMAS 

100 

W.  P.  STOVALL 

100  HENRY  MOORE 

100 

I.  HENRY 

100  JOHN  DOW 

100 

L.  D,  LALLERSTEDT 

100  H.  H.  CUMMING 

100 

JOHN  MCKINNE 

100  ALFRED  BAKER 

100 

JOSIAH  SIBLEY 

100  A.  J.  MILLER 

100 

PAUL  F.  EVE 

100  JOHN  P.  KING 

100 

PLEASANT  STOVALL 

100  ROBERTA.  (?)  REID 

100 

WM.  SHEAR 

100  GEORGE  SCHLEY 

100 

Augusta,  Ga.,  April  8,  1853.  The  undersigned  Trustees  have  carefully 
compared  the  foregoing  copy  to  the  articles  of  subscription  to  the 
Young  Men’s  Library  Association  Fund  and  find  the  same  correct,  and 
we  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  original. 

WM.  A.  WALTON 
R.  H.  GARDNER  JR. 
JOHN  R.  DOW 
M.  WILKINSON 

(Total  of  above:  Contributors,  64;  Fund,  $12,700.) 
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1855 

Population  of  Richmond  County:  16,246  (8,153  W.;  8,093  N).  Thirty- 
eight  libraries  in  the  State:  31,788  volumes;  Young  Men’s  Library 
Association  had  2,000  volumes. 

January  4: 

“Young  Men’s  Library  Association: — In  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution  and  Bye-Laws,  the  seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  Library  Association  will  be  held  at  their  rooms  This  Evening, 
at  seven  and  one-half  o’clock. 

By  order, 

THOS.  COURTNEY,  Sec’y.’’ 

April  3: 

"Young  Men’s  Library  Association: — A  Lecture  will  be  delivered 
before  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association,  in  the  Presbyterian  Lec¬ 
ture  Room,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Talmadge  of  Oglethorpe  University.  Sub¬ 
ject,  ‘Language,  its  Origin  and  Progress  with  Particular  Refecence 
to  the  English  Tongue.’  Admission  Free.  Doors  open  at  seven  and  one- 
half  o’clock.’’ 

October  11: 

In  London,  Dickens  presides  at  a  farewell  dinner  for  Thackeray,  who 
is  off  to  America  to  deliver  his  second  series  of  lectures:  “The  Four 
Georges.” 

“Overscrupulous  Britons.”  says  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
“complained  of  him  laying  bare  the  weaknesses  of  our  monarchs  to 
Americans,  who  were  already  not  predisposed  in  their  favor.” 

1856 

January  1: 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association  for 
the  election  of  Officers,  will  be  held  at  the  Reading  Room  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  Wednesday  Evening  2d  inst. 

THOMAS  COURTNEY,  Sec’y. 

Feb.  10: 

“The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association 
propose  a  course  of  six  lectures.  The  First  and  Second  Lectures  will 
be  delivered  by  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Thackeray,  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  E^venings  next,  commencing  at  seven  and  one-half 
o’clock. 

Subject  of  the  1st  Lecture:  ‘GEORGE  III’ 

Terms: 

For  the  Course,  Gentleman  and  Lady  ..|5 

. .  Single  Tickets _ 3 

It  is  expected  that  the  Course  will  be  continued  by  Mr.  Wm.  Gilmore 
Simms. 


THOS.  COURTNEY,  Sec’y. 
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Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  stores  of  Messrs.  Clark  &  Co.,  (leo.  A.  Oates 
A  Bro.,  Thos.  Richards  &  Son,  and  M.  G.  McKinne.” 

Febbuabt  12: 

Thackeray,  45  already  author  of  Vanity  Fair  (1848),  Pendennis 
(1850),  Henry  Esmond  (1852),  The  Neureomes  (1854),  comes  to  Au¬ 
gusta  from  Charleston;  he  Is  “entertained  by  Dr.  Ignatius  P.  Garvin,” 
and  goes  on  to  Macon,  which  he  describes  as  “a  rambling,  shambling 
village.” 

Prom  the  house  of  his  friend  Andrew  Low,  of  A.  Low  &  Co.,  Cotton 
Brokers,  Savannah,  he  writes  a  few  days  later  to  Kate  Perry: 

“Savannah,  Georgia 
Feast  of  St,  Valentine 

When  I  had  finished  at  Charleston  I  went  off  to  a  queer  little  rustic 
city  called  Augusta — a  great  broad  street  2  miles  long — old  quaint 
looking  shops — houses  with  galleries — warehouses — trees — cows  and 
negroes  strolling  about  the  side  walks — plank  roads — a  happy  dirty 
tranquility  generally  prevalent. 

“It  lies  130  miles  from  Charleston.  You  take  8%  hours  to  get 
there  by  the  railway,  about  the  same  time  and  distance  to  come  here, 
over  endless  plains  and  swampy  pinelands — a  village  or  two  here  and 
there  in  a  clearing.  I  brought  away  a  snug  little  purse  from  snug  little 
Augusta,  though  I  had  a  rival — a  wild  man  lecturing  in  the  very  same 
hall  .  .  . 

From  Savannah  he  wrote  at  about  the  same  time  to  his  daughters, 
Anne  and  Harriet,  young  ladies  of  seventeen  or  eighteen:  “Since 
Charleston  I  have  been  to  Augusta,  120  miles,  8  hours  through  an  end¬ 
less  swampy  flat  of  pine  forest  with  a  village  or  two  in  the  dry  sandy 
places — Nice  quaint  old  town  Augusta,  rambling  great  street  2  miles 
long — doctors  and  shopkeepers  the  society  of  the  place,  the  latter 
far  more  independent  and  gentlemanlike  than  our  folks — much 
pleasanter  to  be  with  than  the  daring  go  ahead  northern  people.  Slav¬ 
ery  no  where  repulsive — the  black  faces  invariably  happy  and  plump, 
the  white  ones  eager  and  hard;  ‘We  never  use  that  word  which  you 
have  just  employed,’  says  a  gentleman  to  me  at  Augusta.  ‘Yes  Sir, 
but  a  boot  is  a  boot,  and  a  slave  is  a  slave,  whatever  else  you  call 
him.’ — Then  we  go  off  into  th  statement  that  the  negro  is  happier 
in  his  American  condition  than  in  any  other  state  at  all.  ...  A  com¬ 
pany  of  wild  men  had  the  next  room  to  mine  at  Augusta. — I  brought 
away  60  Guineas  for  2  hours  talking.  I  hope  the  w.m.  got  well  paid 
too.  .  .  .” 

In  the  first  letter  he  speaks  of  his  Savannah  listeners  as  “a  smug 
little  languid  audience  of  3  or  400  people,  far  too  lazy  to  laugh  or  ap¬ 
plaud.” 
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The  Augusta  Daily  Chronicle  and  Sentinel  also  manages  to  keep  Its 
shirt  on  with  a  dispatch  of  two  inches: 

“MR.  THACKERAY’S  LECTURE 

This  distinguished  lecturer  was  greeted  last  evening  by  a  very  large 
and  discriminating  audience,  by  whom  bis  lecture  was  received  with 
great  favor.  His  second  lecture  will  be  delivered  this  evening,  com¬ 
mencing  at  7  o’clock.” 

Mabcu  29: 

“Young  Men’s  Library  Association — The  Third  Lecture  of  the  Course 
will  be  delivered  at  the  Masonic  Hall  on  Wednesday  Evening,  2d  April 
by  Wm.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.  Subject:  *Anti-Colonial  [sic]  History  of 
the  South.’  ” 

THOS.  COURTNEY.  Sec’y. 

Tickets  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Clark  &  Co.,  M.  G.  McKinne,  G.  A.  Oates 
Sc  Bro.,  and  T.  Richards  &  Son.  Single  Tickets  50  cents. 

Apkil  5: 

“Young  Men’s  Library  Association — The  Fourth  Lecture  of  the  Course 
will  be  delivered  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  This  (Saturday)  Evening,  5th 
April,  commencing  at  quarter  before  8  o’clock,  by  William  Gilmore 
Simms,  Esq.  Subject:  ‘Anti-Colonial  History  of  the  South.’” 

Apbil  8: 

“Young  Men’s  Library  Association — The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Lectures 
of  the  Course  will  be  delivered  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  Evenings 
next,  9th  and  10th  inst.,  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  commencing  at  8  o’clock, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Milburn. 

SUBJECTS 

‘Manna  in  the  Wilderness,  or  the  Old  Preachers  and  Their  Preaching.’ 

‘The  Western  Mind — Its  Characteristics,  Eloquence  and  Humor.’  ” 
Apbil  12: 

“Young  Men’s  Library  Association — The  Board  of  Managers,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  request  of  many  citizens,  beg  leave  to  announce  a 
Lecture  this  evening  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  at  8  o’clock,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Mlllburn  [sic]. 

Subject:  ‘Young  America.’ 

Admission  50  cents  —  at  the  door.” 

“In  the  50’8,”  says  the  Constitutionalist,  “as  the  war  clouds  became 
ominous  and  politics  waxed  warmer,  the  newspaper  room  of  the  library 
was  enlivened  by  discussions  of  state  rights  and  secession.  .  .  . 

“The  library  became  the  headquarters  for  gentlemen  Interested  in 
public  affairs,  and  they  met  here  for  exchanging  their  views.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  during  these  hours  this  erstwhile  quiet  retreat 
resounded  with  political  tirades  and  candles  flickered  in  windy  argu¬ 
ments.  Literary  matters  no  doubt  fell  into  desuetude  during  the  war, 
which  dire  event  closed  this  era  of  the  library’s  history.” 
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1859 

May  28: 

First  issue  of  Southern  Field  and  Fireside  published  in  Augusta,  a 
weekly  folio  of  8  pages,  edited  by  W.  W.  Mann.  (Later  editors  were 
John  R.  Thompson,  James  Nathan  Eilis,  S.  A.  Atkinson.)  Published 
by  James  Gardner.  (Later  by  Stockton  &  Co.) 

“The  entire  first  page  and  a  part  of  the  second  of  this  first  issue 
were  given  over  to  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet’s  ‘MASTER  WILLIAM 
MITTEN;  or  A  Youth  of  Brilliant  Taients,  W’ho  Was  Ruined  by  Bad 
Luck,’  a  long  tale  that  ran  serially  for  twenty-six  numbers’’  and  was 
later  printed  in  book  form  in  Macon  in  1864.  “The  second  important 
talc  of  the  first  number  was  an  instaliment  of  ‘JACK  HOPETON  AND 
HIS  FRIENDS;  or,  The  Autobiography  of  a  Georgian,’  by  William 
Wilberforce  Turner,  bachelor  brother  of  the  talented  Joseph  Addison 
Turner’’;  it  was  printed  in  book  form  by  Derby  &  Jackson,  New  York, 
1860. 

1861 

June  27: 

The  Director  of  the  Augusta  Bible  Depository,  which  had  furnished 
copies  of  the  Bible  to  hotels,  “the  steamers  on  the  river,  the  Jail,  the 
poor  house,’’  etc.,  decide  to  move  the  600  volumes  in  the  Depository 
to  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association. 

Sepiember  21: 

“We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  test  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Librarian  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  search  of  an  odd  volume,  an  author’s  name,  a  quotation,  or 
some  other  information  from  the  well-stocked  shelves  of  this  useful 
Association,  or  a  glance  at  some  of  the  numerous  files  of  newspapers, 
we  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  affable  attentions  of  this  gentle¬ 
man.  May  his  shadow  never  be  less.’’ 

1862 

The  collected  stories  of  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  are  published  in 
Augusta. 

1863 

February  19: 

The  Editor  of  the  Augusta  Daily  Chronicle  and  Sentinel  congratulates 
the  Association  on  “its  continued  prosperity.’’  It  Is  the  “only  Library 
among  us”;  its  walls,  lined  with  “standard  and  popular  works”,  form 
an  ideal  spot  to  “while  away  an  hour.”  The  news  shelves  contain  “the 
best  papers  of  our  Confederacy.” 

The  Library  was  formed  by  “several  public  spirited  gentlemen."  The 
original  list  of  subscribers  “was  large  and  for  a  time  remunerative,” 
but  as  the  novelty  wore  off,  interest  declined  and  five  years  later,  in 
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1853.  sixty-four  citizens  contributed  a  fund,  the  interest  from  which 
has  maintained  the  library. 

The  coliection  now  numbers  "3,000  volumes";  the  number  of  volumes 
borrowed  last  year  was  “74,000”  (stc).  The  subscription  price  is  $5  per 
year,  but  “clerks,  apprentices  and  members  of  the  family  of  a  sub¬ 
scriber"  have  library  privileges  for  $1  per  year. 

"There  certainly  is  no  more  certain  index  of  the  cuiture  of  any  com¬ 
munity  that  the  support  afforded  to  its  literary  institutions,  and  we 
cannot  believe  that  Augusta  will  attain  the  ‘bad  eminence'  of  neglect¬ 
ing  such  an  institution  as  it  possesses  in  the  Young  Men's  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  rests  with  the  public  to  say  whether  it  shall  continue  to  grow 
with  the  population,  wealth  and  intelligence  of  our  favored  city." 
(Italics,  the  compiler’s.) 

Septembeb  10: 

A  call  is  issued  through  the  newspapers  for  donations  of  old  books; 
“the  ladies  particularly,  want  works  of  fiction." 

Decembeb  17: 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  “on  Monday  night  last"  and  raised  the 
rate  of  subscriptions  for  1864  to  $10. 

1864 

Januabt  21: 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Thursday  evening  at  the  Library  Rooms.  It  was  called 
to  order  by  Vice-President  W.  C.  Jessup.  John  A.  Millen,  “the  efficient 
and  popular  Librarian"  read  his  report:  $1,551  was  received  from  sub¬ 
scriptions  during  1863;  “the  book  committee  has  purchased  favorite 
authors  which  have  run  the  blockade.”  At  the  end  of  1862  the  collection 
numbered  3,020  volumes;  at  the  end  of  1863,  it  numbered  3,104  volumes. 
Prose  fiction  was  reported  as  “most  in  demand.” 

The  Library  subscribed  to  15  newspapers,  and  the  periodicals  on  file 
included  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  The  Record,  Illustrated 
News,  all  published  at  Richmond,  and  the  Southern  Field  and  Fireside, 
and  the  Cultivator,  published  at  Augusta. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  meeting  to  serve  during 
1864: 

GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  President 
W.  C.  JESSUP.  Vice-President 
A.  C.  IVES,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

December  12: 

John  Millen,  riding  in  a  buggy  near  Hamburg  at  night  is  halted 
by  a  man  on  the  road  who  attempts  to  get  in,  "at  which  time  Mr.  Millen 
drew  his  revolver  and  told  the  highwayman  to  be  off,” — which  the 
highwayman  proceeded  to  be. 
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1865 

August  25: 

Mr.  M.  Markey  advertises  that  he  has  “located  at  the  Reading  Room 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association,  where  he  designs  to  keep  on 
hand  an  excellent  stock  of  books,  stationery,  magazines,  newspapers, 
etc.;  Mr.  Markey  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  book  and 
periodical  business.’’ 

Januabt  1: 

1866 

In  a  letter  to  the  paper  on  the  letterhead  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library 
Association,  George  Robertson,  President,  states:  “The  Library  was 
established  by  the  personal  efforts  and  pecuniary  contributions  of  many 
of  our  most  worthy  citizens.’’  A  trust  fund  was  gathered  together  that 
was  “infinitely  honorable  to  its  public-spirited  donors.’’ 

But  due  to  the  war  and  the  disaster  of  defeat,  three-fourths  of  this 
trust  fund  has  been  swept  away. 

“In  this  crisis  of  our  fate  we  throw  ourselves  upon  the  liberality  of 
our  fellow  citizens”;  they  must  decide  whether  “the  only  Library 
open  to  public  subscription  in  the  State,  perhaps  in  the  South”  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

Januabt  12: 

“YOUNG  MEN’S  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
“The  attention  of  the  citizens  of  Augusta  and  of  the  late  and  present 
subscribers  to  the  above  Association  is  solicited  to  its  present  condition 
and  prospects. 

“Although  a  purely  literary  institution  it  has  not  escaped  the  ruin 
which  has  involved  every  intferest  in  the  South.  Deprived  of  contact 
with  the  outside  for  four  to  five  years,  (the  shelves  need  new  works, 
replacements  for  old  and  wornout  books.  Receipts  from  our  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  too  limited  to  do  the  job.) 

“In  this  crisis  of  our  fate  we  throw  ourselves  upon  the  liberality 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  (believing  that  an  enlightened  public  will  not 
let  such  an  institution  fail). 

Life  subscription  $50.00 
Yearly  ”  5.00 

Monthly  ”  .50” 

Says  the  Constitutionalist: 

“We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Association  is  so  much  in  need  of  assist¬ 
ance.”  Every  merchant  of  the  city  should  be  glad  to  help  because  “he 
will  place  before  the  young  men  in  his  employ  inducements  to  spend 
their  evenings  elsewhere  than  in  haunts  of  dissipation.  .  .  .  Let  every 
man  who  feels,  or  even  pretends  to  feel,  an  Interest  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  litrature  and  morals  in  our  city”  enter  his  name. 
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(Many  private  libraries  of  five  to  ten  thousand  volumes  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Sherman  and  others.) 

Young  Men’s  Library  established  in  Norwalk,  Ohio:  4,360  volumes. 
Young  Men’s  Library  established  in  Dubuque,  Iowa:  8,000  volumes. 

1867 

Young  Men’s  Library  established  in  Atlanta:  4,500  volumes. 

1868 

Septembes  16: 

The  Young  Men’s  Library  Association  has  a  catalogue  of  its  books 
printed  "at  the  north.’’  The  editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  Sentinel 
objects  strenuously  to  the  contract  having  been  given  to  an  out-of-town 
firm. 

1869 

March  17: 

The  Young  Men’s  Library  Association  proposes  to  arrange  a  course 
of  six  lectures  “by  Professor  Ford,  Sr."  "as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  tickets  are  sold  to  justify  the  enterprise.” 

The  course  is  to  consist  of  one  lecture  a  week  for  six  weeks;  tickets 
for  the  course,  "admitting  a  Gentleman  and  a  Lady,”  to  cost  $5.  Sub¬ 
ject:  “Humanity — Past,  Present,  Future.”  The  funds  will  go  to  the 
support  of  the  library. 

1870 

Augusta  Institute  Library  established. 

1871 

March  16: 

The  New  England  Society  had  been  founded  in  Augusta  by  Samuel 
Hale  in  1825,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  among  Augustans  born 
in  New  England  or  the  descendants  of  New  Englanders  “to  aid  all 
wanderers  from  the  land  of  Plymouth  Rock  who  might  be  in  needy 
circumstances.”  An  annual  dinner  was  held,  at  which  New  England 
dishes  were  served,  prepared  according  to  New  England  recipes. 

On  account  of  the  war  the  Society  had  not  met  since  1861,  but  on 
March  15,  1871  the  surviving  members  met  in  the  law  office  of  Judge 
William  T.  Gould.  Present  were: 

EDWARD  THOMAS,  President 
J.  C.  FARGO,  Secretary 
JOSTAH  SIBLEY, 

W.  H.  GOODRICH  and  7  others. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  balance  on  hand  of  $6,000  in  bonds  of  the 
City  of  Augusta,  and  other  assets.  The  members  voted  to  disband  the 
Society  and  to  distribute  its  assets  as  follows: 

$2,500  to  "charitable  purposes” 

$3,500  to  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association 
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George  T.  Barnes,  Member  of  Congress  for  the  Augusta  District  and 
President  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association  acknowledges  re¬ 
ceipt  of  5  bonds  of  the  City  of  Augusta  and  cash  to  the  amount  of 
13,167.03. 

Mabch  19: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  J.  W.  Wallace  presents  a  resolution  on  the  death  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  A.  C.  Ives.  Charles  M.  Peck  is  elected  Secretary  pro  tern. 
April  2: 

President  Barnes  reports  to  the  public  that  the  library  is  in  need  of 
help.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  there  has  been  a  constant  struggle 
for  existence. 

We  have  a  library  of  3,600  volumes  of  the  leading  and  most  popular 
works  of  all  kinds,  history,  biography,  voyages,  etc.,  with  scarcely  any 
resources.”  The  Trust  Fund  of  $12,700  has  been  reduced  to  a  “produc¬ 
tive  fund  of  about  $3,200.”  The  donation  of  the  New  England  Society 
has  brought  it  to  about  $6,300. 

He  calls  for  the  interest  of  the  public:  “Visit  our  rooms.  We  offer 
no  argument  upon  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution,  believing 
that  their  own  judgment  will  sufficiently  suggest  reasons  why  it  should 
be  maintained.” 

1872 

Robert  Campbell  leaves  $1,000  to  the  Fund;  the  AUGUSTA  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  contributes  a  small  amount. 

Officers  and  Managers  of  the  Association  for  this  year  were: 
GEORGE  T.  BARNES,  President 
GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  Vice-President 
JOS.  H.  DAY,  Secretary-Treasurer 

MANAGERS 

CHAS.  T.  Smith,  Librarian  G.  M.  THEW 

C.  M.  PECK  D.  B.  PLUMB 

THOS.  P.  BRANCH  J.  W.  WALLACE 

A  new  charter  for  the  Association  was  granted  to:  Wm.  A.  Walton, 
James  A.  Gray,  G.  (?)  W.  Wallace,  D.  R.  (?)  Plumb,  Joseph  S.  Bean, 
J,  H.  Day,  Geo.  M.  Thew. 

The  Librarian’s  report  shows  “an  increase  in  subscribers  but  not 
sufficient  to  indicate  a  rapidiy  increasing  interest  in  literary  matters.” 
Volumes  in  the  Library:  3,150;  subscribers:  450;  received  from  sub¬ 
scriptions:  $600. 

The  income  from  subscriptions  plus  the  Interest  from  the  Fund 
pays  all  expenses,  supplies  the  table  with  the  best  magazines,  news¬ 
papers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  adds  75  new  books  to  the 
shelves.  The  Fund  now  has  a  par  value  of  $7,500. 
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1873 

Catholic  Young  Men’s  Society  established  in  Augusta;  Richard  B. 
Heslin,  Librarian. 

November  14: 

The  Atlanta  Young  Men’s  Library  Association,  now  6  years  old,  raises 
money  from  a  series  of  lectures  by  the  Rev.  James  Dixon.  Subject: 
"Ruth.” 

1874 

Macon  Library  established. 

1875 

"It  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  an  institution  should  suffer  by  neg¬ 
lect  or  be  permitted  to  fall  into  decay,”  says  a  letter  from  General 
Clement  A.  Evans,  President  of  the  Library.  The  managers  pass  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  whitewash  the  ball,  described  as  “a  dusty,  ill-arranged,  un¬ 
attractive  and  unpleasant  room.” 

The  YMCA  made  a  donation  of  books  during  the  year.  Dr.  Tucker 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  gives  a  lecture.  Prof.  Rains  speaks  before 
the  Association.  Augusta  Debating  Society  uses  the  Library  rooms. 
Charles  T.  Schmidt  has  been  Librarian  since  the  resignation  of  Mlllen 
in  1868.  Library  said  to  contain  7,600  volumes,  “in  dimly  lighted  quar¬ 
ters.” 

1876 

Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  published  1876,  lists  4  libraries 
in  Augusta:  Medical  College  Library,  Augusta  Institute  Library,  Cath¬ 
olic  Young  Men’s  Society  Library,  Young  Men’s  Library  Association. 
The  last  is  described  as  follows:  4,400  volumes,  300  yearly  additions, 
8,200  circulation,  $7,500  permanent  fund.  $850  income,  $225  spent  on 
books  and  periodicals,  $600  spent  on  salaries  and  Incidentals. 

Librarian:  S.  G.  SIMMONS. 

1877 

Daily  Chronicle  and  Sentinel  merges  with  the  Constitutionalist  to 
become  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Constitutionalist. 

1878 

Library  at  Americas,  Georgia,  established. 

1879 

Augusta  City  Directory  lists  Young  Men’s  Library  Association  at 
"237  Broad  Street.” 

1880 

Charles  E.  Crocker  elected  Librarian  over  Joseph  A.  Hill  by  8-2  vote. 
Crocker  to  get  $40  a  month. 

Mat  6: 

Managers  meet  at  4  p.  m.  at  the  “Hall  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library 
Association.”  They  acknowledge  $250  “from  the  Ford  Benefit”  at  the 
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opera  House,  and  allot  it  to  Col.  C.  C.  Jones  for  the  purchase  of  new 
books.  Receipts  for  the  month:  |69,  expenses:  |52.26,  490  subscribers, 
circulation:  6,083. 

(John  T.  Ford  and  his  dramatic  company  gave  “two  delightful  enter¬ 
tainments  for  the  benefit  of  the  Library.*’) 

1881 

Mab.  3: 

The  Association  borrows  |6,000  from  the  Augusta  Orphan  Asylum 
to  pay  off  “mortgage  and  floating  indebtedness.’* 

March  11: 

“Mr.  Barton  Hill  the  actor’’  offers  to  give  a  performance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Library. 

April  12: 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  President  Barnes  reports 
that  “ladies  are  enlisting’’  to  aid  the  Library  and  that  there  is  a  bright 
prospect  for  the  future. 

Librarian  Crocker  declares  that  “progress  is  not  as  marked  and  as 
great  as  we  could  wish,’’  and  calls  for  the  purchase  of  new  fiction. 
He  suggests  placing  a  blank-book  in  the  reading  room  in  which  visitors 
can  write  suggestions  for  new  purchases.  Received  from  subscriptions: 
$402.80,  expenses:  $152.90,  circulation:  6,093. 

August  17: 

Crocker  resigns  as  Librarian;  J.  H.  H.  Parks  elected.  The  Rev.  M. 
Cheny  asks  for  use  of  the  Directors  Room  in  which  “to  give  lessons 
in  Elocution.’’  Request  declined. 

1882 

Young  Men’s  Library  Association  Incorporated  by  petitioners:  George 
T.  Barnes,  J.  C.  C.  Black,  Edwin  G.  Weed,  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr. 

June  10: 

The  Trustees  of  The  Young  Men’s  Library  Association  Fund  con¬ 
sider  buying  the  Poullain  Building  at  Broad  and  Jackson  Streets  for 
$20,000.  It  is  a  three-story  brick  building,  208  ft  on  Jackson,  35  on 
Broad,  “one  of  the  most  valuable  and  well-located  pieces  of  property 
in  the  city.’’ 

They  buy  it,  giving  a  note  for  $5,000.  (They  have  difficulty  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  money  to  pay  the  note,  and  Mrs.  Emily  Tubman  “comes  to  the 
rescue”  and  advances  the  $5,000.) 

The  Trustees  "build  Improvement,”  place  $28,000  mortgage  on  the 
property.  It  Is  considered  to  be  worth  $40,000.  A  rental  of  $4,000  per 
year  would  pay  library  expenses  and  retire  a  $1,000  bond  each  year. 
It  Is  to  be  free  of  city  and  county  taxes. 

The  library  moves  into  3  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  “over  the  office 
of  The  Excelsior  Mills,  Capt.  J.  M.  Berry,  Prop.”  The  entrance  leading 
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off  Broad  Street  has  “YMLA  on  the  glass  door  in  handsome  gold  let¬ 
ters.”  A  Brussels  Carpet  is  laid  in  the  upstairs  hall.  Inside  the  rooms, 
“Apollo  is  on  one  wall,  with  Minerva  Goddess  of  Wisdom  opposite.” 
The  back  reading  room  is  reserved  for  Gentlemen  and  contains  the 
newspaper  files  and  tables  for  chess,  backgammon  and  draughts. 

The  3rd  floor  was  reserved  for  ladies. 

“The  directors  and  trustees,  throughout  its  history,  have  been  ir¬ 
reproachable  in  character,  representing  the  most  intelligent  and  public- 
spirited  citizens.”  Circulation:  3,997,  335  new  volumes  purchased,  170 
subscribers  (annual).  “There  should  be  500,”  says  Librarian  Parks. 
COMMITTEES:  Books  ft  Periodicals,  Endowment,  Finance,  Library  ft 
Hall,  Lectures. 

1883 

April  10: 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  the  President  reports  that  the  Association 
“Has  entered  upon  a  new  and  prosperous  career.”  Over  two  thousand 
dollars  has  been  received  as  proceeds  from  a  Fair  “held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  ladies.”  Pressing  debts  have  been  paid.  A  proposed 
new  constitution  is  rejected.  Charles  E.  Crocker  is  elected  Librarian. 
May: 

Dr.  Talmadge  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Is  to  lecture  before  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

1884 

August  7: 

The  Association,  having  been  granted  by  Council  the  right  to  “erect 
seats  at  Broad  and  Jackson  for  the  Fireman’s  Parade,”  turns  over  the 
“proceeds  from  the  sale  of  seats  on  Fireman  Day”  to  the  Treasurer. 
The  Hayne  Circle,  a  literary  society,  named  in  honor  of  Paul  Hamilton 
Hayne,  is  given  the  use  of  the  Library  rooms  for  its  meetings. 

1885 

The  Chronicle  and  Constitutionalist  changes  its  name  to  the  Augusta 
Chronicle. 

January  31: 

Major  Barnes  resigns  as  President;  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans  elected. 
The  Managers  request  the  Hayne  Circle  to  give  an  entertainment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Library.  The  Librarian  receives  $40  a  month  plus 
20%  of  collections  on  subscriptions.  $10  a  month  is  divided  between 
the  Assistant  Librarian  and  the  janitor.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  Board 
to  attend  meetings. 

July  5: 

“The  trouble  with  this  venerable  and  valuable  institution,”  writes 
a  friend,  “has  been  that  it  has  never  been  invested  with  popular  interest. 
It  carries  merit  on  its  face  and  shows  want  in  all  its  lineaments;  of 
the  subscribers  who  are  listed,  many  are  listless.” 
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December  3: 

"The  Ladies"  have  a  “Library  Festival”  to  raise  money  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

1886 

April  1: 

A  ballot  box  is  placed  in  the  Library  Rooms  for  the  election,  by 
members,  of  a  librarian.  Voting  takes  place  between  “10  and  2  o’clock.” 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  managers  that  such  an  election  will  increase  mem¬ 
bership.  Miss  Mary  Campbell,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert,  niece  of  Dr. 
Henry,  both  supporters  of  the  Library,  wins  the  election  with  134  votes. 
April  12: 

Income  for  past  year  reported  at  the  annual  meeting: 


Trust  Fund 

$550. 

Subscribers 

908.35 

Seats,  Fireman’s  Parade 

.75 

Ladies  Entertainment 

247.90 

2.01 

$1,709.01 

Officers  elected:  CLEMENT  A.  EVANS,  President 
CHAS.  Z.  MCCORD,  Vice-President 
J.  H.  ALEXANDER,  Treasurer 
T.  R.  Gibson,  Secretary 

April  13: 

The  Association  sponsors  a  lecture  at  the  Opera  House  by  Carl 
Schurz,  former  U.  S.  Senator,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Hayes, 
Minister  to  Spain  in  1861,  soldier,  author,  editorial  writer  for  Harper's 
Weekly,  Editor-in-Chief  New  York  Evening  Post,  —  at  a  loss  of  $83.50 
for  the  rental  of  the  hall. 

September: 

The  newspapers  report  that  Miss  Campbell  has  “fitted  up  the  front 
room  of  the  Library  as  a  Ladies  Parlor.  (She)  has  placed  curtains 
in  the  alcoves  as  a  protection  for  the  books,  and  the  well-lighted  rooms 
make  a  pleasant  stopping  place  until  ten  o’clock  each  evening.”  With 
bric-a-brac,  curios,  dainty  decorations  and  beautiful  blooming  flowers, 
the  Library  has  become  “one  of  the  pleasantest  places  in  the  city.” 
November  2: 

The  Hayne  Circle,  meeting  at  the  Library,  debates  the  question  of 
removing  the  body  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde  from  “an  unmarked  and 
neglected  grave  on  the  Sand  Hills”  to  a  plat  in  the  City  Cemetery  to 
be  known  as  Poets  Corner. 

December  17:  Two  hundred  people  attend  a  Christmas  entertainment 
at  the  Library.  The  Rooms  are  “filled  to  overflowing”  and  the  gather¬ 
ing  listens  to  songs,  recitations  and  a  reading  of  “St.  Nicholas." 
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The  Montrose  Dramatic  Club  gives  a  performance  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Library. 

1887 

January  10: 

The  Ladies  Library  Society  announces  plans  to  join  with  the  German 
Club  and  “open  their  hall  for  dancing  upstairs  and  give  the  whole 
Library  to  promenaders,  tete-a-tetes  and  refreshments.”  The  dance  was 
evidently  not  held  until  warm  weather:  “The  ices  were  delicious,  and 
the  Library,  with  plants  and  variety  of  decoration  and  its  myriads  of 
lights  and  lanterns  of  all  colors,  presented  a  grand  picture;  with  the 
loveliest  of  women  in  their  sweet  summer  array”  a  delightful  time 
was  had  by  all. 

Later  in  the  year  the  Tubman  girls  give  an  entertainment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Library:  tickets  at  25c.  The  singers  are  “in  full  uniform 
and  fine  voice.”  The  “Tambourine  Drill  by  the  Tubman  High  School 
Gypsies  is  a  great  success.”  Tickets  are  sold  for  a  “Quotation  Party”  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Library;  subject:  “Woman.” 

1888 

January  6: 

The  Friends  of  the  Library  are  asked  to  come  forward  in  its  support. 
They  come  forward  with  a  plan  for  holding  a  Kirmess.  The  Kirmess 
Committee  of  the  Ladies  Aid  explains  that  a  Kirmess  is  an  exhibition 
of  dances  of  different  nations,  but  in  spite  of  all  explanations  the 
ministers  object  and  continue  to  object,  declaring  that  some  of  the 
dances  “are  such  as  may  not  be  indulged  in  or  witnessed  by  the  most 
refined  people." 

April: 

The  Kirmess  is  abandoned  in  favor  of  an  Art  Loan  Exhibit,  and  the 
Market  Hall  is  engaged  for  the  purpose.  The  tableaux  seems  to  have 
been  more  popular  than  the  “art,”  particularly  “Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
and  “A  Dream  of  Fair  Women  and  Fine  Music.” 

July  1: 

A  book  of  several  hundred  life-membership  certificates  is  obtained 
from  the  Railway  &  Bankers  Engraving  ft  Lithographing  Co,  N.  T.: 

No.  00  150.00 

YOUNG  MEN’S  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Augusta  Georgia 

This  Certifies  that  . . . . .  . . . by  the 

payment  of  FIFTY  DOLLARS  has  become  a  LIFE  MEM¬ 
BER  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  and  is  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  LIBRARY,  under  the  Rules  established 
for  the  Government  thereof. 
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WITNESS  the  Signatures  of  the  President  and 
Treasurer,  and  the  Seal  of  the  Corporation  at 
(seal)  Augusta,  Ga. . . day  of . 


President  Treasurer 

In  top  border:  “No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  taken.  In  brief. 
Sir,  study  what  you  most  affect.”  Tam.  Shrew,  1.1. 

Right  border:  “My  library  was  dukedom  large  enough.”  Tempest,  1.2. 
Bottom  border:  “Where  men  may  read  strange  matters  to  beguile  the 
time.”  Macbeth,  1.6. 

Left  border:  “Here  the  book  I  sought  for  so.”  Jul.  Cea.,  4.3. 

Certificates  issued  this  day  to,  1.  Josiah  Sibley;  2.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Walker; 
3.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Newberry;  4.  Hon.  Robert  H.  May;  5.  Alfred  Baker; 
6.  George  T.  Jackson;  7.  Thomas  P.  Branch;  8.  W.  Fred  Eve;  9.  George 
P.  Garvin;  10.  Mrs.  Susie  Goodrich  Walker;  11.  Mrs.  Margaret  Gould; 
12.  Miss  Lida  C.  Wadley. 

October  10: 

“Some  of  the  boys  are  reported  as  saying  that  the  price  for  Friday 
night’s  benefit  concert  is  too  high.  They  are  willing  to  pay  75c,  but 
one  dollar  is  too  much.  Now,  boys,  this  kind  of  talk  won’t  do.  Didn’t 
you  pay  one  dollar  to  see  the  minstrels?” 

The  concert  nets  the  library  $125.  A  new  carpet  is  laid,  new  paper 
is  bought  for  the  walls;  electric  lights  are  installed.  “Lace  curtains, 
portieres,  rugs  .  .  .  make  the  library  the  coziest  spot  in  Augusta.”  The 
decision  is  made  to  keep  the  rooms  open  until  10  p.  m. 

The  Hayne  Circle  meets  at  the  library  for  its  monthly  discussion. 
Subject;  “Twelfth  Night.” 

Only  “  ladies,  strangers  and  members”  are  allowed  use  of  the  rooms. 
December  15: 

A  “Living  Chess  Game”  is  held  at  the  Opera  House  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Library.  “Well-know  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in  costume”  repre¬ 
senting  the  pieces  move  from  square  to  square  about  the  stage  “as 
automaton  directs.”  Music. 

1889 

Dr.  Francis  T.  Willis,  of  Washington,  Wilkes,  builds  “Georgia’s  first 
free  library”  in  memory  of  his  daughter  Mary.  Earlier  than  the  Mary 
Willis  Library,  a  public  library  was  established  in  Washington  in  1877, 
many  books  were  donated  “and  the  services  of  an  efficient  librarian, 
Milton  Arnold,  were  secured,” 

February  8: 

Life  Memberships:  13.  WM.  H.  FLEMING. 

March  11: 

Life  Memberships:  14.  MRS.  MARY  WADLEY 
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March  21; 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  a  motion  that  ladies  should  be  made 
eligible  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  “unanimously  tabled.” 
President  Evans  declares,  “The  Library  is  an  old  Augusta  institution 
which  has  never  received  the  support  it  has  merited.”  The  size  of  the 
Board  is  increased  to  21.  Subscribers  to  the  Library:  180 

“The  time  will  come,”  says  an  editorial  in  the  Chronicle,  “when  the 
Library  will  build  one  of  the  finest  homes  in  the  city,  and  own  the 
most  elegant  and  popular  headquarters.” 

April  10: 

At  the  annual  meeting,  no  action  is  taken  on  adding  ladies  to  the 
Board;  the  Board  is  reduced  to  12.  Elected  as  officers: 

J.  R.  LAMAR,  President 
J.  L.  MAXWELL,  Vice-President 
T.  R,  GIBSON,  Secretary 
J.  H.  ALEXANDER,  Treasurer 

July  6: 

The  Evening  News  reports,  “The  finances  of  the  Library  are  in  a 
precarious  condition.”  With  a  deficit  of  $43  in  June,  the  Directors 
seriously  discuss  “closing  the  doors.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Augusta  do 
not  support  the  Library.  .  .  .  The  Ladies  stand  by  the  Library  although 
the  young  men  fail  to  support  it.  .  .  .  The  young  men  are  shy  about 
going  to  the  Library.”  With  a  collection  of  6,000  volumes,  there  are 
only  300  members  in  a  city  of  46,000. 

August  16: 

Life  Memberships;  15.  JOHN  PENDLETON  KING. 

September; 

Of  a  Board  of  16  Directors,  the  Secretary  has  difficulty  getting  5 
to  meet.  He  brings  up  at  last  the  monumental  question:  “Is  Augusta 
a  Literary  Center?” 

When  the  newspapers  query  the  public,  “How  can  we  make  the 
Young  Men’s  Library  Association  more  popular?”  one  citizen  replies, 
“The  rules  are  too  strict”:  another,  “The  Library  needs  a  catalogue.” 

The  Directors  discuss,  “SHALL  THE  LIBRARY  BE  CLOSED?”  They 
decide  to  keep  it  open. 

November  9: 

Life  Memberships:  16.  W.  A.  LATIMER. 

December  7: 

Life  Memberships:  17.  WM.  MORRELL  WADLEY;  18.  RUFUS  B. 
BULLOCK;  19.  V.  V.  BULLOCK. 

1890 

March  8: 

“Who  will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Associa¬ 
tion?” 
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April  9: 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  attended  by  23  members,  J.  L.  Maxwell  is 
elected  President;  Miss  Campbell  is  elected  Librarian  and  instructed 
to  keep  the  Rooms  open  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Mat  8: 

A  “charming  concert”  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Library,  after 
which  “dainty  refreshments  are  served  at  a  small  cost”  —  25c. 

1891 

April  15: 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  the  old  officers  decline  re-election  and  a  new 
slate  is  put  into  office: 

M.  P.  FOSTER,  President 
H.  B.  KING,  Vice-President 
C.  S.  BOHLER,  Secretary 
V.  J.  DORR,  Treasurer 

May  8: 

“The  Library  is  on  the  up  grade  at  last.” 

1892 

Mat  3: 

There  is  a  small  fire  at  the  Library. 

December  25: 

President  Neely  reports  that  the  Library  has  never  been  in  better 
condition. 

1893 

The  Library  at  Marietta,  Georgia,  is  established. 

1894 

February  3: 

The  Library,  on  the  2nd  floor,  is  described  as  “a  cheerful  and  inviting 
resort.”  “Stiff  wooden  chairs”  stand  about  the  “long  tables  of  periodi¬ 
cals.”  One  may  “sit  in  front  of  an  open  grate  In  a  comfortable  rocker.” 
April  10: 

A  “Sailor  Tea”  Is  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Library. 

1895 

May  16: 

Life  Memberships:  20.  HAMILTON  PHINIZY.  (At  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  in  April  he  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Association.) 

Mat  21: 

Life  Memberships:  21.  MISS  CARRIE  L.  GOODRICH. 

May  25: 

Life  Memberships:  22.  GWINN  H.  NIXON 
July  9: 

Life  Memberships:  23.  BOWDRE  PHINIZY. 
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1896 

April  6: 

The  Treasurer  reports  to  the  Annual  Meeting  a  “Balance  on  hand  ot 
11.51,"  and  a  bill  on  hand  unpaid  ot  850  for  electric  light.  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell,  Librarian,  has  not  been  paid  her  salary  for  three  months;  motion 
is  made  to  pay  her.  Officers  elected: 

JOHN  NEELY,  President 
MRS.  MOSES  WADLEY,  Vice-President 
MISS  ELLA  EVANS,  Secretary 
MAJOR  W.  F.  ALEXANDER,  Treasurer 
“Canvassers"  are  engaged  to  bring  in  new  subscribers,  and  The  Ideal 
Opera  Company  is  thanked  for  the  performance  it  gave  in  benefit  of 
the  Library. 

September  25: 

Professor  John  Neely,  head  of  Tubman  High  School  and  President 
of  the  Library,  resigns  from  the  presidency  for  lack  of  enough  time. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Lansing  Burrows  is  elected  President.  The  Board  con¬ 
siders  some  benefit  for  helping  the  Library,  a  barbecue  or  fair  or 
entertainment. 

1897 

October  7: 

The  Board  instructs  Secretary  Evans  “to  ask  of  the  Georgia  Railroad 
Company  transportation  for"  Miss  Campbell  to  the  State  Convention 
of  Librarians  at  Macon.  Circulation:  3,568,  subscribers:  225. 

1898 

Library  at  Rome,  Georgia,  established. 

April  12: 

The  following  officers  are  elected  at  the  annual  Meeting: 

JOHN  NEELY,  President 
MRS.  MOSES  WADLEY,  Vice-President 
REV.  HUNTER  DAVIDSON,  Secretary 
MAJOR  W.  F.  ALEXANDER,  Treasurer 

September  1: 

John  North  makes  a  motion,  which  was  carried,  to  destroy  “the 
volume,  *A  Tragic  Idyl’,  by  Paul  Bourget,  as  unfit  for  circulation." 
November  17: 

The  Hayne  Circle  erects  a  monument  between  Marbury  and  McKlnne 
streets  on  Greene  to  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  presents  it  to  the  city. 
“The  Augusta  Street  Railroad  is  requested",  and  consents,  “to  have 
the  ten  o’clock  car  at  night  stop  in  front  of  the  home  of  our  Librarian." 

1899 

Libraries  established  in  Brunswick  and  Dahlonega. 

April  11: 

President  Neely  declares  to  the  Annual  Meeting  that  he  would  like 
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to  see  the  Library  free  to  the  public.  “Next  to  the  institution  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  schools  ...  a  well-regulated  library  is  the  greatest 
public  blessing.”  Mention  is  made  of  the  attractive  “gentleman’s  smok¬ 
ing  room  in  the  rear,  with  comfortable  fires,  newspapers”  and  tables 
for  chess  and  backgammon. 

“Augusta’s  Library  —  /  Prosperous  and  Beneficient  Institution.” 

The  rear  of  the  large  room  “was  raised  by  a  step  or  two,”  writes 
Charles  G.  Benson  in  November  1948.  “The  books  for  young  folks  were 
at  the  back — Jules  Verne,  Capt.  Mayne  Reid,  Capt.  Marryat,  Maurice 
Thompson. 

“In  the  back  room,  for  games,  every  evening  from  about  5  to  7  sat 
Messrs.  Middleton,  Harry  Carr,  Pete  Ransom  and  sometimes  Hamilton 
Pbinizy,  playing  backgammon  with  much  spicy  comment.  Mr.  North’s 
special  remark  on  making  a  lucky  throw  with  the  dice  was  ’Acumen! 
Acumen!  is  required  for  such  a  throw.’  Lamar  Oliver  and  I  often 
played  at  the  other  table.” 

1900 

Mabch  1: 

The  Directors  are  Informed  that  the  “Library  now  has  more  daily 
visitors  than  at  any  time  in  its  history.”  President  Neely  appoints  a 
committee  to  communicate  with  Andrew  Carnegie  in  regard  to  a 
Carnegie  Library  lor  Augusta. 

Apbil: 

“The  Annual  Meeting  is  told  that  the  year  has  been  “one  of  the  most 
snccessful  in  the  history  of  the  institution.”  A  telephone  is  installed. 
The  following  officers  are  elected: 

JOHN  NEELY,  President 
JOHN  A.  NORTH,  Vice-President 
MRS.  F.  M.  TUFTS,  Secretary 
MAJOR  W.  F.  ALEXANDER,  Treasurer 

Auo.  20: 

Life  Memberships:  24.  HENRY  J.  AND  MRS.  WILLING. 

(No  Life-Membership  certificates  issued  after  this  date.) 

October  3: 

New  carpet  and  wall  paper  selected,  new  shelving,  new  grates  for 
the  fireplaces,  —  and  a  new  placard  for  a  conspicuous  place: 

GENTLEMEN  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  WEAR  THEIR 
COATS  WHILE  IN  LIBRARY  ROOM. 

1901 

February  6: 

Vice-President  John  North,  who  has  been  to  New  York  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Association  to  talk  with  Mr.  Carnegie  about  a  donation, 
reports  that  “Mr.  Carnegie,  through  his  secretary,  refused  to  do  any- 
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thing  for  the  Library  unless  the  endorsement  of  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  should  be  secured." 

Apbil  30: 

The  same  officers  are  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary:  Harriet  Goodrich,  Secretary.  The  Librarian 
makes  an  "encouraging  report.”  9,530  volumes  in  the  library;  circu¬ 
lation:  6,912. 

Electric  fans  have  been  installed  and  the  rooms  made  attractive 
with  “pictures  in  the  rear  room,  rocking  chairs,  flowers,  ferns,  plants, 
and  boxes  of  running  vines  at  tbe  windows.” 

Rev.  John  Chipman,  of  the  Christ  Church  Episcopal  Mission  in  the 
West  End.  formally  opens  the  new  building  of  the  West  End  Free  Li¬ 
brary  at  the  corner  of  Eve  Street  and  Battle  Row.  The  project  is  to  be 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  a  small  appropriation  from 
the  city.  The  collection  consists  of  1,500  books. 

1902 

Apbil; 

The  following  officers  are  elected: 

JOHN  A.  NORTH,  President 
JOHN  NEELY,  Vice-President 
MRS.  LEE  HENRY,  Secretary 
MAJOR  W.  P.  ALEXANDER.  Treasurer 

1903 

jANtTART  28: 

Carnegie  offers  $50,000  for  a  new  library  building  provided  City 
Council  will  appropriate  $5,000  a  year  for  maintenance.  The  Board 
is  divided,  the  majority  favoring:  the  minority  consider  that  a  com¬ 
plication  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  Trustees  own  the  present 
Library  building  (30-yr.  bonds  bad  been  issued  to  pay  for  it). 

John  W.  Dickey  tells  Council  to  “accept  it  of  course.”  N.  L.  Wlllet 
and  others  back  him  up.  "Many  thousands  want  to  accept.  It  would 
be  another  achievement  of  Mayor  Phlnizy’s:  a  new  depot,  YMCA  Build¬ 
ing,  Georgia  Railroad  Bank,  Baptist  Church — and  now  a  Public  Li¬ 
brary.”  “We  are  book  hungry  and  want  a  library!”  says  James  J.  Far¬ 
rell. 

Hy  B.  King  resents  these  suggestions  that  Augusta  “accept  a  rich 
man’s  bounty!  .  .  .  The  Young  Men’s  Library  Association  now  offers 
this  community  all  the  library  facilities  it  deserves.  .  .  .  Augusta  is 
well  able  to  support  a  library  if  sbe  wants  one.”  We  need  no  outside 
help. 

“We  will  perpetuate  the  vanity  of  no  man!”  cries  Mr.  Carr,  who  sug¬ 
gests  that  tbe  city  issue  some  3  ^  %  bonds  and  build  a  library. 

"Shall  we  Join  in  tbe  scramble  for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  a  rich 
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man’s  table!”  screams  another.  “Let  us  .  .  .  not  accept  a  place  on  any* 
body’s  pension  roll.” 

“The  city  can’t  afford  |5,000  now,”  says  another. 

“Libraries  are  an  institution  of  the  past,”  says  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  Tribune  on  February  2.  “Public  Libraries  are  not  patronized. 

.  .  .  Then  Mr.  Carnegie,  trying  to  dispose  of  surplus  money  in  a  way 
to  immortalize  his  name,  selected  the  building  of  ‘Carnegie  Libraries’ 
as  the  best  way  to  accomplish  that  end.  So  there  is  a  temporary  revival 
of  a  middle-age  custom,  during  which  a  number  of  foolish  communities 
load  themselves  with  a  white  elephant.  .  .  .  Augusta  will  not  be  one 
of  the  foolish  sisters  which  will  so  encumber  herself!” 

“I  say  reject  it,  for  reasons  born  of  pride  in  and  love  for  my  home. 
Augusta,”  says  H.  P.  Saxon.  “For  the  sake  of  the  pride  that  should 
be  in  us,  do  not  let  us  accept  the  crumbs  from  this  table  of  Dives!” 

“Andy’s  design  upon  us,”  cries  the  Editor  on  the  9th,  a  week  having 
been  insufficient  to  cool  his  indignation,  “is  to  get  our  fair  city  in 
his  steel  grasp!  .  .  .  Let  all  this  talk  about  a  Carnegie  Library  cease. 
We  need  a  city  hall  worse  than  a  library.” 

Jacksonville  had  accepted  a  Carnegie  Library,  Savannah,  Atlanta, 
Columbus,  Newnan,  Waynesboro:  the  Negro  question  had  been  handled 
by  other  Southern  communities. 

Charles  C.  Pressley  suggests  that  Carnegie  make  the  donation  to  the 
YOUNG  MEN’S  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.  If  the  Association  would 
not  turn  over  the  library  and  the  income  from  the  Fund  to  the  city, 
Carnegie  might  give  the  building  to  the  Association  provided  the  city 
would  guarantee  $5,000  annual  support. 

1904 

April  7: 

The  Library  is  decorated  for  the  Annual  Meeting;  “refreshments 
are  served.”  The  same  officers  are  elected,  except  that  Hamilton 
Phinlzy  is  made  Vice-President  and  Mrs.  Charles  Smith  Secretary. 
June  9: 

At  an  earlier  meeting  a  special  reduced  membership  for  school 
children  had  been  instituted;  but  since  the  canny  old  folks  had  seen 
this  as  an  opportunity  to  get  their  reading  at  half  price,  Mr.  King 
moves  that  “only  juvenile  books  be  issued  on  school  childrens’  reduced 
membership  ticket.” 

October  6: 

A  resolution  is  made  and  carried  that  “the  Library  be  opened  from 
10  a.m.  until  10  at  night  as  before,  and  that  the  Librarian  be  paid 
$50  per  month — $40  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  the  $10  for  each  month 
when  the  Directors  have  sufficient  funds  on  hand  for  that  purpose.” 
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1905 

October  12: 

A  letter  to  the  newspapers  from  Hugh  C.  Middleton  declares  that 
revenues  to  the  city  have  been  increased  by  $15,200  from  liquor  li> 
censes;  he  suggests  that  this  money  be  used  to  meet  the  requirement 
for  obtaining  a  Carnegie  Library. 

November  5: 

Someone  makes  inquiry  and  finds  that  the  Carnegie  is  still  open. 
“To  have  a  library  is  the  crying  need  of  the  city.  ...  A  library  is  some¬ 
thing  which  no  up-to-date  and  enterprising  city  can  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out.” 

A  citizen  suggests  that  Council  should  appropriate  $10,000  if  Car¬ 
negie  will  double  his  offer  of  $50,000;  a  mill  president  offers  to  give 
his  operatives  a  half  holiday  on  Saturdays  in  order  that  they  may 
“reap  the  consequent  advantages  of  a  library.”  Someone,  perhaps  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  points  out  that  the  $50,000  would  be 
“spent  for  local  material  and  local  work.” 

Howard  Meriwether  Lewis  writes  to  the  newspapers:  "And  now  is 
dawning  the  era  of  Greater  Augusta,  which  calls  for  advancement  in 
library  facilities.  To  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  preserve  the  high 
standard  of  the  past  there  is  demand  for  a  commodious  free  library 
for  our  city.  The  Carnegie  offer  was  considered  a  few  years  ago  and 
declined,  evincing  the  proud  and  independent  spirit  of  Augustans.” 
Let  Council  give  the  $5,000  a  year  to  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation.  “The  Library  building  on  Broad  Street  is  .  .  .  better  suited  for 
business  purposes  than  for  a  library.  A  more  spacious  and  retired 
retreat  is  desirable,”  such  as  the  Clayton  House  on  Greene.  “Such  a 
library  should  be  an  object  of  unalloyed  pride  to  Greater  Augusta. 
Augusta  is  too  proud  and  too  rich  to  accept  Mr.  Carnegie’s  charity. 
Greater  Augusta  will  endow  her  own  free  library  —  a  glorious  monu¬ 
ment  to  native  brains,  enterprise  and  munificence.” 

December  9: 

The  Directors  consider  ways  of  putting  the  Association  on  a  better 
footing.  The  library  is  “not  being  supported  as  it  deserves  to  be,  or 
as  it  once  was.  The  question  has  arisen  of  whether  Augustans  are  car¬ 
ing  less  for  books  than  heretofore.”  Someone  suggests  turning  the 
library  over  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

1906 

Library  established  in  Aibany,  Georgia 
April  11: 

The  question  is  raised,  “Do  the  People  of  Augusta  Want  a  Library?” 
President  North  appoints  a  committee  to  sound  out  the  public  and 
bring  an  answer:  T.  W.  Loyless,  Hamilton  Phlnizy,  Oswell  R.  Eve. 

The  President  states  that  expensive  Improvements  to  the  building 
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have  caused  a  floating  debt  to  the  Trustees,  thus  reducing  or  curtailing 
the  income  to  the  Library.  “A  great  deal  is  expected  from  the  efforts 
to  build  up  new  enterprises  for  the  city;  but  this  must  not  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  those  already  established  and  which  have  been  of 
incalculable  service  to  the  public.” 

Miss  Campbell,  Librarian,  reports  that  the  memberships  are  not 
what  they  should  be:  “The  education  of  the  feet  at  skating  rinks  and 
dancing  halls  seems  to  supersede  .  .  .  the  acquirement  of  superior  men¬ 
tal  endowments.”  Library  Hours:  10  a.m.  to  10  p.  m.  Collection:  11,834 
volumes.  Four  tables  of  magazines  and  periodicals;  “girls  come  here 
to  rest  or  to  wait  for  trains.”  The  Directors  decide  to  ask  City  Council 
for  1500  a  year. 

JxmE  6: 

The  Directors  call  upon  the  Trustees  for  $1,200  a  year,  but  the  Trus¬ 
tees  say  that  $600  is  a  maximum,  at  $50  per  month.  The  Directors 
inform  the  Trustees  that  this  sum  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  library 
open  only  to  August  let. 

July  12: 

Both  the  President  and  the  Treasurer  (John  North  and  Henry  M. 
North)  are  absent  from  the  meeting  but  9  Directors  are  present,  with 
Hamilton  Pbinizy  in  the  chair.  The  resignation  of  President  North 
is  read  and  accepted  with  regret.  Hamilton  Phinizy  is  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  George  P.  Butler,  Vice-President. 

Loyless  reports  the  result  of  the  meeting  between  his  committee  and 
the  Trustees,  and  moves  that  the  Library  be  closed  on  August  Ist,  that 
Miss  Campbell  be  retained  as  custodian  of  the  books  and  other  property 
at  a  salary  of  $50,  and  that  the  money  of  unexpired  subscriptions  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  subscribers  if  they  so  wish.  The  motion  is  carried.  "As 
there  was  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Mary  R.  Campbell 
Sec’ty  pro  tern.” 

July  28: 

Chronicle  headlines: 

LIBRARY  CLOSES 
NEXT  WEDNESDAY 

Miss  Campbell  retained  to  manage  properties;  building  to  be  offered 
for  sale  at  $50,000.  “Frequently  within  the  last  few  days  representatives 
of  different  financial  interests  have  been  in  the  rooms  of  the  building 
with  tape  line  and  note  book  measuring  and  figuring  and  calculating.” 
August  8: 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  friction  on  the  Board.  North  has  resigned; 
Treasurer  is  absent.  Loyless  cites  Article  3,  Section  7,  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  that  any  Director  absent  without  case  for  more  than  three  con¬ 
secutive  meeting  is  automatically  dropped  from  the  Board. 
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“For  the  first  time  in  aimost  a  century  Augusta  is  without  a  library.” 

Books  are  moved  to  the  rear  rooms;  services  curtaiied.  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell  is  on  band  every  day,  but  no  subscriptions  are  accepted,  no  books 
taken  out.  Board  considers  renting  front  rooms  for  offices. — Library 
is  not  open,  not  closed:  ajar. 

Septembeb  25: 

The  Board,  meeting  in  the  back  room  of  the  Library,  is  notified  by 
the  Trustees  that  the  monthly  income  is  being  withheld. 

The  Trustees  are  told  that  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association  is 
not  dissolved;  “distribution  of  books  has  been  only  partially  suspended 
temporarily  while  the  Directors  search  for  better  quarters."  (“The 
Union  Finance  Company,”  recalls  Mrs.  Brotherton  after  41  years,  in 
the  Chronicle  of  August  8,  1947,  “purchased  the  building  shortly  after 
this  crisis  and  the  library  moved  next  door  into  a  two-story  wooden 
structure”;  but  no  contemporary  reference  has  been  found  to  such 
a  move.) 

The  Board  appoints  a  committee,  Loyless  chairman,  to  “endeavor  to 
awaken  a  public  spirit  toward  the  organization  of  a  public  library  in 
our  city.” 

December  6: 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Board  is  held  in  Hamilton  Phinizy’s 
office  in  the  Dyer  Building,  there  having  been  no  quorum  present  in 
November.  There  is  no  fire  at  the  library,  “a  small  amount  of  coal 
from  last  winter  but  no  lightwood.” 

The  librarian  states  that  “the  sun  cannot  penetrate  and  warm  up 
the  new  quarters,  and  there  is  nothing  with  which  to  kindle  a  fire.” 
And  no  Janitor  to  kindle  it.  The  telephone  is  taken  out;  the  Chronicle 
discontinued;  the  insurance  policy  cancelled. 

The  Trustees  declare  that  they  are  discontinuing  the  payment  of  the 
150  a  month  as  long  as  the  library  is  closed,  whether  temporarily  or 
otherwise.  The  Board  asks  that  they  pay  Miss  Campbell  |200  as  salary 
to  April  1,  1907,  which  they  agree  to  do.  An  offer  is  made  of  |46,000 
for  the  library  building,  priced  at  $50,00. 

1907 

April  9: 

“A  large  crowd  of  interested  people”  attend  the  Annual  Meeting, 
held  at  the  YMCA.  Wm.  H.  Fleming,  N.  L.  Wlllet,  Berry  Benson,  Gwinn 
H.  Nixon  speak  in  favor  of  accepting  Carnegie’s  offer.  Hy  B.  King 
is  still  opposed:  “It  is  impossible  for  the  money  to  have  been  obtained 
in  legitimate  channels  of  trade,”  says  Mr.  King. 

Emory  Cason  suggests  that  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  ask  six  of 
the  richest  citizens  of  Augusta  to  donate  $5,000  each,  twenty  of  the 
moderately  rich  to  donate  $1,000  each,  and  a  hundred  others  to  donate 
$100  each;  “with  the  $100,000  we  will  build  a  library  of  our  own.” 
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The  Directors,  one  dissenting,  vote  in  favor  of  the  Carnegie  plan. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  library  would  not  have  to  be  named  after 
Carnegie;  many  Carnegie  Libraries  do  not  use  his  name. 

June  6: 

The  library  is  to  re-open  July  1,  the  Trustees  paying  $75  a  month. 
H.  W.  Carr  elected  Librarian  at  $25  a  month;  rooms  to  be  open  2 
hours  in  the  morning,  2  in  the  afternoon;  dues  10c  a  month. 

1908 

Januabt  1: 

Subscriptions  reduced  from  $3  a  year  to  $1.  273  members.  $25  spent 
for  new  books. 

July: 

The  Trustees  sell  the  Library  building  "where  we  had  been  located 
for  twenty  years."  A  bank  evidently  buys  the  property  (possibly  the 
Union  Finance  Company.) 

September  23: 

Rooms  are  rented  in  “the  old  Metcalf  residence"  on  Greene  Street 
at  $30  a  month.  Miss  Pauline  Benson  "and  2  colored  boys"  re-shelve 
the  12,000  volumes  after  the  move  has  been  made  at  a  cost  of  $390.38. 
Balance  on  hand  December  1:  $.33. 

1909 

April: 

The  following  officers  are  elected: 

HAMILTON  PHINIZY,  President 
COLONEL  D.  B.  DYER,  Vice-President 
MRS.  CHARLES  SMITH,  Secretary 
MRS.  H.  G.  JACKSON,  Treasurer 
H.  W.  CARR,  Librarian 

Everyone  seems  pleased  with  the  new  quarters,  which  “provide  70% 
more  space  at  8%  more  rent;  $300  from  the  Trustees  pays  for  neces¬ 
sary  repairs.  The  Directors  appeal  to  the  Trustees  to  increase  the  allot¬ 
ment  from  $75  to  $100  a  month,  which  they  agree  to  do. 

Mat: 

The  Librarian  makes  a  personal  canvass  of  the  citizens,  gets  200 
new  subscribers  at  $1,  making  a  total  of  more  than  550  —  the  total 
was  53  when  the  library  closed. 

1910 

December  1: 

The  President  appoints  a  Public  Library  Committee  consisting  of 
Benson,  five,  and  Phinizy,  to  confer  with  the  1920  Club  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  new  library. 
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1911 

November: 

The  President  gets  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  the  West  End  Free 
Library:  would  it  embarrass  the  Young  Men’-  Library  Association  if 
the  WEFL  approached  Mr.  Carnegie  on  the  idea  of  a  Carnegie  Library 
for  the  West  End,  since  it  seemed  impossibie  to  get  a  large  one  for  the 
city  as  a  whoie? 

Berry  Benson,  Chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Library  Committee  YMLA 
replies  that  he  is  assured  Augusta  wili  get  a  Carnegie  Library  and 
that  the  WEFL  request  wouid  be  untimeiy. 

1912 

With  Hamiiton  Phinizy,  President;  Colonel  D.  B.  Dyer,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Charles  Smith,  Secretary;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jackson,  Treasurer; 
Miss  Mary  Campbell,  Librarian;  Miss  Helen  Verdery,  Assistant;  the 
Library  is  bequeathed  “a  stereoscope  with  ail  the  views  of  Palestine, 
Egypt  and  Athens”;  goes  through  its  semi-annuai  house  cleaning  dur¬ 
ing  “a  strike”  in  the  city;  pays  “$2  a  week  to  the  oid  Negro  janitress 
who  has  been  with  us  5  years”;  hears  a  familiar-sounding  report  from 
the  Librarian  that  “fine  weather,  the  fair,  moving  pictures”  are  formi- 
dabie  competitors  for  the  souls  of  Augusta,  in  spite  of  the  “Mazda 
bulbs”  in  the  front  rooms  and  the  “carbon  bulbs  in  the  others.” 

1914 

March  5: 

Librarian  Harry  W.  Carr  recommends  to  the  Board  that  the  YMCA 
be  aiiowed  to  build  a  tennis  court  between  the  YMCA  and  the  Library: 
“The  yard  at  present  is  a  rendezvous  for  ali  the  boys  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  a  hiding  place  for  them  to  sally  forth  and  imitate  the  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  in  violating  the  city  ordinances.” 

Mr.  Carr  objects  to  working  a  twelve-hour  day  at  $50  a  month: 
shorter  hours  or  more  pay.  When  the  example  of  Miss  Campbell  is 
brought  up  he  states  that  she  “allowed  herself  sufficient  time  for 
relaxation  and  meal  times,”  often  going  out  and  leaving  the  Library  In 
charge  of  the  Negro  Janitress. 

Mat  15: 

Some  new  officers  elected: 

T.  J.  HICKMAN,  President 
MRS.  A.  G.  JACKSON,  Vice-President 
MRS.  CHARLES  SMITH,  Secretary 
MRS.  WARREN  WALKER,  Treasurer 

There  are  5  applicants  for  Librarian.  Miss  Pauline  Benson  is  elected, 
replacing  Miss  Helen  Verdery,  who  had  evidently  superseded  Mr.  Carr. 
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1915 

Janitabt  7: 

“Rental-shelf”  plan  is  adopted.  Miss  Benson  is  taken  ill  and  Mrs. 
Owens  acts  as  Librarian. 

1916 

Apbil  6: 

New  library  quarters  are  rented  on  the  6th  floor  of  the  Leonard 
Building  at  $50  a  month  for  3  years.  The  Board  has  decided  that  the 
Library  must  move:  there  has  been  a  heavy  loss  of  subscribers  “in 
spite  of  fumigating.”  ( ! ) 

July  13: 

The  Board  again  investigates  the  Carnegie  Library  plan,  but  they 
are  informed  that  Mr.  Carnegie  “will  not  again  offer  bis  proposition 
unless  the  city  has  something  more  definite  to  propose.” 

November  14: 

The  Library,  having  moved  to  the  Leonard  Building  on  September 
15,  celebrates  its  “70th  anniversary”  (68th  ?)  with  a  tea. 

Barrington  Branch  gives  a  piano  recital  for  the  benefit  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  and  turns  over  to  the  Association  $62,  received  for  tickets.  The 
Librarian  is  now  getting  $60  a  month,  the  Assistant,  $10. 

1917 

July  6: 

The  Carnegie  plan  having  been  discussed  again,  Mr.  Eve  recommends 
abandoning  the  idea.  The  Board  considers  trying  to  obtain  money  from 
City  Council  through  “The  White  Legacy.”  The  Trust  Fund  is  now 
netting  the  Library  $2,100  a  year. 

1918 

March  12: 

The  Board  considers  asking  Council  to  donate  the  lots  behind  City 
Hall  for  a  Public  Library  and  to  appropriate  $160,000  for  the  building. 

1919 

January  2: 

Conditions  at  the  Library  take  on  an  unaccountable  Improvement: 
more  money,  more  readers,  more  subscribers.  A  report  from  the  Trus¬ 
tees  lists  their  holdings: 

King  Mill.  pfd.  225  shares 

”  ”  cm.  66  ” 

City  of  Augusta  3%s  ’28  $1,000. 


INCOME 

King  Mill.  pfd.  $1,728 

"  ”  cm.  396 

Augusta  bond  35 


$2,216 
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April  8: 

A  sign  is  contracted  (or  the  Library  Rooms;  an  additional  room 
is  rented.  The  Board  consults  J.  C.  White  on  the  possibility  o(  using 
the  “J.  B.  White  Legacy”  (or  building  an  auditorium  and  library.  “Due 
consideration  will  be  given  the  request,”  says  Mr.  White. 

1920 

March  4: 

Mrs.  Templeton,  o(  the  State  Library  Board,  comes  to  Augusta  and 
talks  to  the  Directors  on  library  requirements  (or  a  city  o(  the  size 
o(  Augusta. 

The  Directors  plan  to  “approach  City  Council  (or  the  purpose  of 
urging  them  to  turn  over  the  remaining  |200,000  of  the  White  Fund 
to  meet  our  demands”  for  a  new  library. 

October  7: 

Mrs.  Owens  resigns  as  Librarian  and  is  replaced  by  Mrs.  Johnston 
at  175  a  month;  Assistant  at  |35. 

Dr.  Oertel  offers  to  sell  his  house  on  Greene  Street  to  the  Association 
(or  use  as  a  Library.  Price  $36,000. 

1922 

April  11: 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  the  President  and  Vice-President  are  re* 
elected;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Penton  is  elected  Secretary,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Charbonnier, 
Treasurer.  Circulation:  26,643;  Reading  Room:  5,190;  Subscribers; 
562. 

October  5: 

Council  recommends  that  part  o(  the  “White  Bequest”  be  expended 
(or  a  combined  Library-Auditorium. 

1924 

April  8: 

President  Hickman  makes  a  report  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  speaking 
o(  “the  well-filled  rooms,”  and  “the  young  men  and  women  students.” 
During  his  nearly  twenty  years  as  President  he  has  seen  the  Library 
grow  to  its  present  importance;  Circulation:  29,851;  Reading  Room: 
5,916. 

Mr.  Hickman  recommends  that,  since  the  City  makes  no  financial 
contribution  to  the  Library,  a  committee  go  before  Council  and  ask 
(or  an  appropriation  of  $500  a  year  from  the  J.  B.  White  Estate  Funds. 
The  Library  has  an  income  now  of  about  $4,500,  sufficient  to  allow 
the  Board  to  make  Christmas  presents  as  follows:  Librarian:  $5  gold 
piece;  Assistant:  $5  gold  piece;  Janitor:  $1;  Elevator  Girl:  $1. 

Mat  14: 

Council  declines  to  make  an  appropriation  for  library  services. 
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1925 

April  14: 

The  Board  decides  to  propose  to  the  Trustees  ot  Richmond  Academy 
that  the  Library  be  allowed  to  rent  the  old  Academy  building  for  25 
years  at  |1  a  year,  if  the  Richmond  County  Memorial  Association  and 
the  L.  L.  Battey  Post  of  the  American  Legion  will  put  the  building 
in  suitable  condition  for  a  library  as  a  memorial  for  the  war  dead; 
these  two  organizations  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  do  this.  Circu¬ 
lation:  28,000;  Reading  Room:  6,000;  Income:  |4,338.10. 

A  prize  of  “a  |5  gold  piece”  is  offered  for  the  best  essay  by  a  school¬ 
child  on,  “Why  Augusta  should  have  a  bigger  and  better  library.” 
Non'ember  15: 

“Are  we  lacking  in  that  quality  of  civic  interest  when  we  do  not 
make  a  greater  effort  to  have  an  up-to-date  public  library!” 

1926 

Feb.  10: 

The  American  Legion  “decides  against  acting  with  us”  in  improving 
the  Academy  as  a  memorial. 

The  W'oman’s  Club  recommends  that  “the  impending  bond  issue  in¬ 
clude  funds  to  build  a  library  and  auditorium,  either  together  or  sepa¬ 
rately.” 

November  10: 

The  Trustees  of  Richmond  Academy  announce  that  they  will  rent 
the  old  Academy  building  to  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association  for 
10  years  at  $300  a  year.  Contractors  will  make  needed  alterations  in 
the  building  for  $1,510. 

Mrs.  Jackson  becomes  President  when  Wiiiiam  Congdon  moves  that 
President  Hickman  be  declared  to  have  quitted  the  office  by  3  un¬ 
excused  absences  from  Board  meetings.  Mrs.  Wallace  becomes  Vice- 
President.  $3,000  is  to  be  raised  by  contributions  to  pay  the  costs  of 
removal  to  the  Academy. 

1927 

Juke  12: 

Joseph  B.  Camming,  Chairman  of  the  committee  to  raise  the  $3,000, 
reports  that  contributions  have  been  slow  to  come  in.  Circulation: 
24,483;  Reading  Room:  4,095;  Income:  $4,749.60. 

1929 

January: 

The  Library  moves  to  the  old  Academy  building  at  a  rental  of  $120 
a  year,  funds  for  the  removal  having  reached  the  total  of  $2,687.81. 
The  Board  agrees  to  pay  the  Librarian  $100  a  month  on  account  of  the 
increased  duties  in  the  new  building. 
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Apbil: 

The  Board  considers  the  question  of  making  the  Library  a  Public 
Library  if  suitable  appropriations  can  be  had  from  Council.  Several 
Directors  oppose  the  idea.  Mrs.  Clara  D.  Butt  makes  an  "indefinite 
loan  of  a  portrait  of  the  iate  Major  Archibald  Butt.” 

1935 

Apbil  9: 

The  following  officers  and  staff  are  elected: 

JOSEPH  B.  CUMMING,  President 
S.  D.  COPELAND,  Vice-President 
J.  G.  WILSON,  Secretary 
ELLET  C.  WALKER.  Treasurer 
H.  GOULD  BARRETT,  Curator 
MRS.  JOHNSTON,  Librarian 

Circulation:  21,582;  Reading  Room:  3,557;  Income:  |3,486.64.  The 
Board  decides  to  re-establish  the  rental  shelf. 

June  11: 

City  Council  is  again  asked  for  an  appropriation.  Council  refuses  to 
appropriate  unless  the  County  will  make  an  appropriation  too.  The 
County  is  asked;  refuses. 

1936 

Januaby  24: 

City  Council,  County  Commission,  Board  of  Education  make  the 
first  appropriations  of  public  money  for  library  services. 

OCTOBEB  23: 

The  “Hill  Branch”  is  opened  in  the  George  Walton  Apartments. 

1937 

Apbil  13: 

The  Board  discusses  the  possibility  of  getting  staff  help  through 
the  Works  Progress  Administration.  Such  WPA  help  means  certain 
“changes  in  the  control  of  book  purchases,”  means  abolishing  subscrip¬ 
tions,  aboiishing  the  rent  shelf.  There  is  disagreement  between  the 
Board  and  the  WPA  as  to  publicity:  the  Board  wants  “no  publicity, 
no  signs  such  as  is  customary  in  certain  WPA  projects”;  the  WPA 
wants  full  publicity.  A  compromise  is  achieved.  Circulation:  18,584; 
Reading  Room:  4,429;  Income;  $5,069.86. 

July: 

Subscriptions  are  abolished  and  the  Library  becomes  free  to  the 
public.  A  branch  library  is  estabiished  at  McBean  in  the  depot,  which 
the  Centrai  of  Georgia  Railroad  permits  free  of  charge;  the  Hill  Branch 
is  moved  to  the  Partridge  Inn. 

John  M.  Walton,  filling  the  new  post  of  Library  Administrator,  urges 
the  Junior  League  of  Augusta  to  take  over  the  operation  of  the  Chil¬ 
drens  Library;  he  recommends  that  Miss  Wheatcroft  of  the  State  LI- 
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brary  Board  be  invited  to  come  to  Augusta  and  give  the  library  pro¬ 
fessional  advice  on  administration. 

Septehbeb  14: 

Six  tables,  2  cabinets  are  acquired  when  WPA  regional  office  moves 
to  Atlanta;  the  accomodating  Augusta  Fire  Department  cuts  the  grass. 
November  9: 

Miss  Wheatcroft,  after  making  an  inspection  of  the  Library,  gives 
the  Board  a  critical  report  of  both  Library  and  staff:  “the  WPA 
workers  are  not  receiving  the  training  they  should  be  getting"  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  salaries  being  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

1939 

August  28: 

WPA  staff  workers  leave;  Mrs.  Johnston  receives  leave  of  absence. 
President  S.  D.  Copeland  discusses  with  the  Board  the  possibility  of 
opening  a  branch  in  the  business  district  on  a  6-month  trial  basis. 

1940 

Januabt  6: 

President  Copeland  asks  City  Council  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,400 
a  year;  Council  agrees  to  appropriate  $750.  A  branch  is  opened  in  the 
Masonic  Building. 

March  12: 

The  Junior  League,  which  has  taken  over  the  operation  of  the 
Childrens  Library,  is  asked  to  appoint  one  of  its  members  to  serve 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Library.  The  City  appropriates  $900 
for  the  Juvenile  Department. 

April  9: 

The  project  of  operating  a  bookmobile  in  the  county  is  discussed  at 
the  Annual  Meeting.  The  following  officers  are  elected: 

S.  D.  COPELAND,  President 
MISS  ANNIE  G.  WRIGHT,  Vice-President 
HILARY  MANGUM,  Secretary 
SHERMAN  DRAWDY,  Treasurer 
City  appropriation:  $1,650 

County  ”  375 

Board  of  Education  appropriation:  375 


$2,400 

June  30: 

The  Broad-Street  branch,  operating  at  a  loss,  is  closed.  The  possi¬ 
bility  is  discussed  of  opening  a  Department  of  Recorded  Music  in  the 
Library.  President  Copeland  resigns;  Miss  Wright  elected  President. 
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Decembeb  10: 

The  Treasurer  points  out  that  the  Library  “is  running  about  $400 
behind.”  Expenses  must  be  cut. 

1942 

Apbil  10: 

It  is  announced  to  the  Board  that  the  Georgia  State  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  will  bold  its  1942  convention  in  Augusta,  October  6-7-8. 

The  Board  decides  to  keep  the  Library  open  four  nights  a  week  until 
10  p.m.  to  accomodate  the  service  men. 

The  following  officers  are  elected: 

JOHN  M.  WALTON,  President 
MRS.  JOHN  J.  EVANS,  Vice-President 
HILARY  MANGUM,  Secretary 
WALLACE  INGLETT,  Treasurer 

Septembeb  8: 

A  project  is  proposed  for  developing  a  Friends  of  the  Library  move¬ 
ment.  President  Walton  resigns  to  enter  the  Army  and  Mrs.  Evans  is 
elected  President. 

1943 

Januabt  12: 

Miss  Elizabeth  Gilchrist,  a  qualified  librarian,  is  appointed  Head 
Librarian,  putting  the  Library  on  an  accredited  status  for  receiving 
State  book  funds. 

Mabch  10: 

The  Elks  Club  donates  |1,200  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  Elks 
Reference  Shelf  at  the  Library. 

1944 

Apbil: 

The  Board  considers  with  divided  opinion  the  proposal  for  having 
an  outside  agency  make  a  survey  of  Augusta’s  library  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  a  long-range  plan  of  improvement. 

The  following  officers  are  elected: 

MRS.  JOHN  J.  EVANS,  President 
BERRY  FLEMING,  Vice-President 
MRS.  W.  P.  WATKINS,  Secretary 
MRS.  OWEN  CHEATHAM,  Treasurer 

August  7: 

The  County  Commissioners  designate  the  Library  as  the  official 
County  Library,  enabling  the  Library  to  qualify  for  State  funds. 

1945 

Apbil  10: 

The  Board  decides  to  invite  the  Mayor,  the  Chairman  of  the  County 
Commission,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  serve  ex- 
officio  on  the  Library  Board. 
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The  following  officers  are  elected: 

BERRY  FLEMING.  President 
MRS.  GOLDEN  BATTEY,  Vice-President 
MRS.  W.  P.  WATKINS,  Secretary 
MRS.  OWEN  CHEATHAM,  Treasurer 

October  21: 

The  Directors  engage  the  Dean  of  Emory  University  Library  School, 
Miss  Tommie  Dora  Barker,  to  make  a  detailed  report  on  library  con¬ 
ditions  in  Augusta  and  recommend  a  long-term  plan  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Library. 

December  6: 

Miss  Barker,  having  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  Augusta  situa¬ 
tion,  delivers  the  survey  report  at  a  cost  of  $425. 

1946 

December: 

The  resignation  of  3  members  of  the  Library  staff  because  of  more 
highly  paid  positions  elsewhere,  faces  the  Directors  with  the  perennial 
query:  “Shall  the  Library  close  its  doors?”  To  remain  open,  more  in¬ 
come  is  necessary. 

1947 

The  Augusta  Free  School  Society  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Library 
with  a  donation  of  $200. 

Jasuart: 

A  new  City  Council  is  petitioned  by  the  Board  to  raise  the  Library 
appropriation  from  $2,500  to  $7,500;  a  new  County  Commission  to  raise 
the  County  appropriation  from  $1,200  to  $2,500. 

March  9: 

The  Board  discusses  the  possibility  of  a  new  library  building  to  be 
erected  as  a  Memorial  Library  to  the  men  and  women  of  World  War  II, 
funds  to  be  raised  by  individual  contributions  from  the  citizens  of  the 
city  and  county, 

March  28: 

The  City  Council  and  the  County  Commission  are  asked  to  appoint, 
each,  2  members  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association,  and  the 
Association  amends  its  Constitution  and  By-Laws  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  from  12  to  8  members  and  to  provide  that 
2  of  the  Board  “shall  be  appointed  by  the  City  Council  of  Augusta. 
2  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Richmond  County,  4  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  from  its  regular  membership.”  An  amendment  also  provides 
that  the  members  of  the  Association  appointed  by  the  City  and  County 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  dues. 

The  City  Council  raises  its  annual  appropriation,  as  requested,  to 
$7,500;  the  County  Commission,  to  $2,500. 
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April  4: 

The  Library,  having  already  been  declared  the  official  public  library 
of  Richmond  County  (August  7,  1944),  is  declared  the  official  public 
library  of  the  City  of  Augusta: 

ORDINANCE  NO.  1608 
The  City  Council  of  Augusta  hereby  ordains: 

Section  1.  That  the  Augusta  Library  is  hereby  declared  and  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Public  Library  of  Augusta. 

Section  2.  That  there  shall  be  elected  by  the  City  Council  of  Augusta 
two  persons  as  members  of  the  Augusta  Library  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  other  members  thereof  of  their  election  to  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  such  Library,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
City  Council  of  Augusta.  .  .  . 

Approved  this  3rd  day  of  April,  1947. 

W.  D.  Page,  Mayor,  C.  A. 

Mat  18: 

After  several  months  of  amateur  help,  Mrs.  Eugenia  Jones,  a  quali¬ 
fied  Librarian,  is  appointed  head  of  the  Library.  The  City  and  County 
governments  raise  the  appropriation  to  the  amounts  requested.  The 
rent  shelf  is  abolished  and  all  books  are  made  free. 

June: 

The  City  Bond  Committee,  after  considering  a  detailed  proposal  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Library  Board  for  including  a  Memorial  Library  in  its 
recommendation  for  projects  to  be  financed  by  a  12,000,000  city  bond 
issue,  agrees  to  allot  $100,000  for  the  Memorial  Library  if  the  County 
will  allot  a  similar  amount  in  the  County  bond  issue.  The  Directors 
had  suggested  $250,000  as  a  minimum  that  should  be  spent  on  an 
adequate  library  for  a  city  of  the  size  and  wealth  of  Augusta. 

The  following  officers  had  been  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
April: 

MRS.  OWEN  CHEATHAM,  President 
BERRY  FLEMING,  Vice-President 
MRS.  MILDRED  RIDGLEY,  Secretary 
A.  W.  LUCKY,  JR.,  Treasurer 

October  6: 

A  Bookmobile  for  service  in  the  county  is  donated  to  the  Library 
by  the  6  Home  Demonstration  Clubs  of  Richmond  County;  dedication 
ceremonies  are  held  on  the  Library  grounds.  Miss  Sybil  Price  is  ap¬ 
pointed  County  Librarian.  Arrangements  are  made  to  open  the  Library 
2  hours  earlier:  New  Hours:  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

December  10: 

The  State  Department  of  Education  praises  the  work  of  the  Library 
in  a  letter  to  the  President:  ‘T  know  of  no  other  library  in  the  State 
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that  has  made  a  more  intelligent  approach  to  its  problems  than  yours 
in  Augusta.  We  realize  that  you  have  an  unduly  large  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  deciding  Just  which  one  of 
those  problems  needs  to  be  attacked  at  this  time.  .  .  .” 

1948 

April  14: 

The  annual  report  of  the  President  shows  “a  remarkable  progress 
in  library  affairs.  The  citizens  of  this  county,**  comments  the  editor 
of  the  Chronicle,  “have  every  reason  to  feel  that  this  long-neglected 
phase  of  community  life  is  at  last  coming  into  its  own.  Only  those  who 
have  struggled  for  years  to  keep  the  library*s  head  above  water,  when 
each  day  brought  the  threat  of  the  institution  having  to  close  its  doors, 
can  really  appreciate  the  notable  progress.** 

The  staff  now  numbers  5:  Mrs.  Eugenia  Jones,  Head  Librarian; 
Mrs.  Blanche  Harris  Dixon,  Childrens  Librarian;  Miss  Sybil  Price, 
County  Librarian;  Mrs.  Hinton  Baker,  Assistant;  Miss  Mary  Timmer¬ 
man,  Clerical  Assistant.  The  officers  are  re-elected.  Circulation:  46,624 
(33,620  in  *47);  Borrowers:  12,852;  Total  Volumes:  17,475. 

October  19: 

The  Memorial  Library  project  having  been  placed  on  the  City  bond 
issue  for  $150,000,  one  local  political  party  publicly  endorses  all  phases 
of  the  bond  issue  except  the  Library.  “We  cannot  approve  library  funds 
when  the  schools  need  the  money  so  badly.  We  favor  a  library  but  the 
schools  come  first.** 

October  20: 

Chronicle  headlines: 

$2,000,000  BOND  ISSUE 
OKEHED  WITH  EXCEPTION 
OF  $150,000  FOR  LIBRARY 

In  a  bond  election,  in  which  “fewer  than  3,200  vote  of  20,000  regis¬ 
tered,**  the  library  part  of  the  bond  issue  is  defeated  by  156  votes: 
Ist  Ward:  152  FOR,  217  AGAINST;  2nd  Ward:  73  FOR,  69  AGAINST; 
3rd  Ward:  106  FOR,  90  AGAINST;  4th  Ward:  171  FOR.  225  AGAINST; 
5th  Ward:  114  FOR.  265  AGAINST;  6th  Ward:  160  FOR,  323  AGAINST; 
7th  Ward:  690  FOR.  433  AGAINST.  Total:  1466  FOR,  1622  AGAINST.*’ 
December  3: 

Members  of  the  Association  and  friends  of  the  Library  meet  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  in  the  Old  Medical  College  Building  to  hear  an  address  by  Dr.  E. 
Merton  Coulter  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  to  celebrate  the  FIRST 
HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN’S  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 
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1949 

March  30: 

City  Council,  adopting  the  budget  for  1949,  increases  the  city  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  Library  from  $7,500  to  $10,000.  An  additional  sum  of 
$5,000  is  granted  for  making  permanent  improvements  in  the  library 
building. 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

OBITUARY 

Killed  almost  instantly,  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb,  on  the  6th 
November,  1863,  SAMUEL  R.  VANN,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  Robert 
entered  the  service  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  as  a  member 
of  the  6th  Alabama  Regiment,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Co.  A, 
28th  Ga.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  gallantly  guarding  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter.  He  was  a  worthy  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  December  2,  1863. 

OBITUARY 

Died,  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  RICH¬ 
ARD  D.  VANN,  on  the  16th  May,  in  the  19  year  of  his  age.  Private 
Vann  volunteered  soon  after  the  war  had  begun,  as  a  member  of  Capt. 
Fowler’s  company,  Georgia  State  troops. — The  term  of  service  having 
expired,  he  again  entered  the  service  as  a  member  of  Co.  A,  28th  Ga. 
He  received  a  severe  wound  at  Seven  Pines,  from  which  he  recovered 
only  to  offer  himself  a  second  time  upon  the  altar  of  his  country.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  his  comrades,  officers  and  privates. — He  was 
a  dutiful  son  and  an  affectionate  brother.  His  dying  request  was,  “tell 
my  brother  to  meet  me  and  mother  in  heaven.” 

R.  T, 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  December  2,  1863. 

OBITUARY 

JOHN  P.  MASSEY,  a  citizen  of  Washington  county,  Ga.,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Co.  H,  59th  Regt.  died  in  Winder  Hospital,  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
the  2l8t  of  November,  last.  He  died  away  from  home  and  loved 
ones,  yet  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  he  received  every  attention  by  the 
Ward  Master  and  nurses  in  the  Hospital,  and  yet  more  pleasing  to  learn 
that  he  had  made  his  peace  with  God.  The  ward  master  writes  that  his 
last  words  were,  “Tell  my  wife  not  to  grieve  for  me,  tell  her  to  meet 
me  in  Heaven,  tell  my  children  to  be  good  and  obedient  to  their  ma 
and  meet  me  in  Heaven,”  and  then  quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  May 
the  God  of  the  bereft  bless  heart-stricken  widow  and  shield  the  helpless 
orphans.  May  the  family  circle  be  complete  in  Heaven. 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  December  23,  1863. 
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A  Constitutional  History  of  Oeorgia,  1732-1945.  By  Albert  Berry 
Saye.  (Athens:  The  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1948.  Pp.  xii,  521. 
14.50.) 

The  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  by  Georgia  in  1945  emphasized 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive  constitutional  history  of  the  state.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Saye,  already  having  completed  such  a  study  to  1788,  and  num¬ 
bering  among  his  many  publications.  Records  of  the  Commission  of 
1943-44  to  Revise  the  Constitution  of  Georgia,  was  admirably  suited 
for  the  task.  He  has  produced  a  timely  book  of  great  value,  w’hich 
bears  out  the  statement  of  Walter  McElreath  in  the  Foreword:  “The 
constitutional  history  of  no  state  is  more  interesting  nor  its  study 
more  instructive,  than  that  of  the  State  of  Georgia.” 

In  1943,  Professor  Saye  published  New  Viewpoints  in  Oeorgia  His¬ 
tory  which  reviewers  agreed  was  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  albeit 
the  title  seemed  over-ambitious.  They  praised  it  especially  for  its  clearly 
developed  refutations  of  some  long-cherished  legends  which  persisted 
despite  many  previous  efforts  to  dispel  them.  This  book,  with  major 
excisions,  principally  in  documentation,  but  without  change  in  chapter 
titles,  forms  the  first  third  of  the  present  work. 

Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confronted  Geor¬ 
gians  with  the  necessity  of  bringing  their  state  constitution  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  federal  system.  After  three  conventions  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1789  was  completed.  It  retained  the  broad  electorate  of  the 
constitution  of  1777,  did  away  with  the  plural  executive,  and  accom¬ 
plished  a  more  effective  division  of  powers.  In  recognition  that  the 
task  was  unfinished,  however,  it  provided  for  a  convention  for  altera¬ 
tions  after  the  election  of  1794.  This  convention  of  1795,  meeting  during 
the  excitement  caused  by  passage  of  the  Yazoo  Land  Act,  made  rela¬ 
tively  few  changes,  but  provided  for  still  another  convention  in  1798. 
This  body  drew  up  a  document,  much  longer  than  its  predecessor, 
which  served  the  state  until  secession.  There  were  weaknesses  which 
made  frequent  amendments  necessary,  but  it  proved  adequate  during 
this  period  of  great  growth  of  the  state. 

Vicissitudes  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  brought  other  con¬ 
stitutions  in  1861,  1865,  and  1868;  and  in  1877  there  was  drawn  up 
the  most  enduring  of  all  the  state  constitutions.  Its  composition  was 
greatly  influenced  by  Robert  Toombs  who  “locked  the  door  to  the 
Treasury  and  gave  the  key  to  the  people,”  without  being  able  to  fore¬ 
see  how  frequently  the  people  would  make  use  of  the  key.  Article  VII, 
“Finance,  Taxation,  and  the  Public  Debt,”  was  amended  no  less  than 
188  times,  and  most  of  the  amendments  were  of  local  interest  only. 
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Furthermore,  Article  XI  which  stated  that  no  new  counties  should 
be  created  was  amended  twenty  times  in  one  twenty-year  period  to 
admit  new  counties.  Not  until  the  constitution  had  been  amended 
over  three  hundred  times  was  a  new  one  adopted  in  1945. 

Professor  Saye’s  analyses,  and  his  comparisons  between  constitu¬ 
tions  are  clearly  and  logically  presented,  and  the  accompanying  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  state  are  satisfactorily  treated  up  to  Chapter  XIV. 
This  chapter  and  the  next  are  topically  presented,  each  gubernatorial 
term  being  given  a  subtitle,  and  tend  at  times  to  develop  into  a  dry 
chronicle  of  state  elections.  Much  of  the  more  interesting  and  signifi¬ 
cant  information  concerning  personalities  is  buried  in  long  footnotes. 
The  story  of  one  election  is  related  without  any  mention  of  platform 
or  issues  (p.  366),  and  the  topic  covering  the  incumbency  of  John  M. 
Slaton,  1911-1912,  contains  only  eight  lines  (p.  348).  The  chapters  on 
the  most  recent  constitution  are  adequate. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  high  standard  of  presentation  set  in  the 
first  third  of  the  book  is  not  maintained  throughout,  and  that  an  error 
as  obvious  as  confusing  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  and 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  was  not  caught  (p.  426).  An  evidence 
of  seemingly  Inadequate  research  may  be  found  in  the  discussion  of 
the  election  of  1942  in  which  Talmadge  was  defeated  as  a  result  of  his 
Interference  with  state  educational  institutions.  Only  one  educator 
is  mentioned  as  being  removed,  and  only  one  unit  of  the  University 
System  as  being  affected.  Perhaps  the  discharge  of  one  Dean  at  Athens 
was  sufficient  to  cause  the  loss  of  accreditation  by  all  units  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  System,  and  perhaps  this  action  was  enough  to  arouse  the 
students  of  “the  University”  to  stage  a  parade  to  the  State  Capitol. 
But  one  is  Inclined  to  wonder  about  the  reaction  of  the  students  and 
alumni  of  the  fifteen  other  units  of  the  University  System  whose 
faculties  had  also  been  “purged”  and  whose  accreditation  lost. 

Despite  minor  flaws  Professor  Saye’s  book  is  a  creditable  piece  of 
work  which  satisfies  a  great  need,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
find  time  in  the  future  to  make  revisions  which  will  bring  the  entire 
volume  up  to  the  standard  of  the  earlier  chapters. 

Hebbebt  WEAVTa. 

Georgia  Teachers  College. 

The  Southern  Country  Editor.  By  Thomas  D.  Clark.  (Indianapolis: 
Bobhs-Merrill  Company,  1948.  Pp.  365.  $3.50.) 

As  indicated  by  the  title.  The  Southern  Country  Editor  is  a  study  of 
the  Southern  rural  weekly  newspaper  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present 
day.  It  is,  however,  valuable  for  the  history  of  rural  journalism  In  other 
sections  of  the  nation,  since  the  rural  press  is  pretty  much  the  same 
everywhere.  The  author  first  analyzes  the  problems  of  the  rural  press. 
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He  describes  the  primitive  equipment,  the  use  of  ready  print  and  boiler 
plate  (in  other  words  “canned”  stories  and  articles  ready  to  be  used 
as  filler),  advertising,  both  local  and  national,  and  especially  patent 
medicines,  official  county  printing,  subscriptions.  Job  printing,  and 
other  sources  of  income.  He  found  that  the  editor  often  took  wood, 
vegetables,  meat,  butter,  and  eggs  as  pay  for  subscriptions. 

The  heart  of  the  study  is  concerned  with  what  went  into  the  news¬ 
paper.  People  like  to  read  about  themselves  and  their  neighbors,  hence 
a  goodly  portion  of  space  was  devoted  to  personal  notes  and  local 
news  gathered  by  community  correspondents.  Then,  too,  much  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  local  history,  folklore,  superstitions,  and  tall  tales. 
But  graver  issues — the  one  crop  agricultural  system,  eroded  lands, 
crop  liens,  stock  or  fence  laws,  politics,  crime  and  punishment,  lynch- 
ings,  public  hangings,  and  the  Negro  and  race  relationships — claimed 
the  greatest  attention. 

Professor  Clark  treats  also  of  the  editor  and  his  position  in  present¬ 
ing  the  news,  editorial  writing,  and  leadership  in  social,  economic,  and 
political  reform.  He  finds  that  some  editors  vigorously  condemned 
while  others  condoned  such  crimes  as  lynching.  Again  some  editors 
championed  local  reforms  while  others  kept  clear  of  controversial  is¬ 
sues.  The  reader  is  left  to  wonder  whether  the  editors  and  the  press 
generally  actually  formed  or  merely  went  along  with  public  opinion  on 
such  issues. 

The  book  contains  some  material  that,  to  the  reviewer  at  least,  is 
irrelevant;  it  tends  to  over-emphasize  the  bazaar  and  unusual;  and 
it  fails  to  pronounce  judgments  where  the  wide  reading  and  study  of 
the  author  should  have  enabled  him  to  do  so.  The  use  of  more  dates 
in  the  text  would  have  been  beneficial,  and  illustrations  could  have 
been  used  much  more  effectively.  The  author  erroneously  refers  to 
Bishop  George  Foster  Pierce  as  George  T.;  and  he  seems  to  accept 
the  now  disproved  claim  that  most  lynchings  in  the  South  resulted 
from  rape  of  white  women  by  Negro  men.  The  work  would  have  been 
more  valuable  had  the  author  drawn  his  materials  from  a  wider  and 
more  representative  list  of  newspapers.  Most  of  the  material  comes 
from  a  relatively  small  number  of  journals  in  a  few  of  the  Southern 
states.  Florida,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Louisiana  are  rarely 
represented.  The  reviewer  realizes,  however,  that  Professor  Clark 
could  not  draw  materials  from  all  the  nearly  two  thousand  Southern 
weeklies. 

Professor  Clark’s  study  of  the  Southern  country  store,  entitled  Pills, 
Petticoats  and  Plotcs  (1944),  did  much  to  establish  for  him  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  leading  students  of  the  New  South.  The  Southern 
Country  Editor  will  add  to  and  enhance  that  reputation.  In  the  latter. 
Professor  Clark  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  store,  the  church,  the 
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school,  and  the  press  have  been  preeminently  the  institutions  of  the 
common  man  of  the  rural  South.  The  reviewer  agrees  with  him  and 
would  hope  that  since  Professor  Clark  has  given  us  such  excellent 
studies  of  two  of  these  corner  stones  he  would  continue  his  work  and 
present  us  with  comparable  studies  of  the  position  and  influence  of 
the  rural  church  and  country  school  in  the  New  South. 

Fletcheb  M.  Green 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Early  Settlement  of  Oeorgia.  By  James  Etheridge  Callaway. 
(Athens:  The  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1948.  Pp.  vil,  138.  |2.50) 

In  this  work  the  author  covers  roughly  the  first  hundred  years  of 
the  history  of  Georgia,  in  telling  the  story  of  her  early  development. 
He  deals  briefly  with  the  first  settlements  between  the  Savannah  and 
Altamaha  rivers  and  then  shows  how  the  frontiers  were  gradually 
pushed  south  and  west. 

The  area  between  the  Altamaha  and  the  St.  Marys  rivers  was  popu¬ 
lated  very  slowly.  For  a  long  time  that  region  was  known  as  the  de¬ 
batable  land  and  no  settler  dared  enter  its  forbidden  territory.  In  1763 
this  land  was  added  to  the  colony  of  Georgia.  Then  slowly  pioneers 
inhabited  these  wilderness  parts,  and  the  debatable  land  became  a  part 
of  Georgia  in  truth  as  in  word;  however,  the  pine  lands  of  that  section 
were  never  very  inviting  to  the  planter. 

The  regions  west  of  Savannah  and  south  of  Augusta  became  well  in¬ 
habited  between  1754-1795.  Prom  there  the  stream  continued  on  into 
the  Piedmont  and  then  into  the  Mountain  area.  Meanwhile  the  pioneers 
turned  southward  and  the  lands  in  central  Georgia  along  the  Ocmulgee 
were  settled.  The  movement  continued  into  Sooth  Georgia,  first,  along 
the  Flint  River,  This  area  was  acquired  from  the  Creeks  in  1814,  but 
the  legislature  showed  so  little  interest  in  the  new  acquisition  that  it 
waited  until  1818  before  it  divided  the  land  into  three  large  counties 
— Early,  Irwin,  and  Appling. 

Throughout  the  book  the  author  stresses  the  part  which  land  played 
in  Georgia’s  early  settlement,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
mining,  manufacturing,  nor  commercial  activity  which  lent  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  prospective  settler.  The  author  contends  that  Georgia’s 
failure  under  the  trusteeship  was  not  because  the  military  venture 
failed,  but  because  no  premium  was  placed  upon  the  land.  Speaking 
of  Georgia’s  growth  after  she  became  a  Royal  colony,  Callaway  said 
“she  [Georgia]  had  become  a  land  of  planters.  There  was  of  course 
always  a  ring  of  forts  along  the  border  that  kept  growing  wider  every 
decade,  but  the  emphasis  had  switched  from  the  idea  of  a  colony  for 
defense  merely.  No  longer  was  all  settlement  regulated  by  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  a  military  policy  but  by  the  belief  that  the  settlement  of  land 
was  an  end  in  itself.”  (P.  51.) 
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The  importance  of  the  growth  of  cotton;  the  removal  of  the  Indians; 
and  the  influx  of  settlers  from  other  colonies,  especially  the  Scotch- 
Irish  element,  are  among  the  best-treated  topics  of  the  work,  and  help 
to  emphasize  the  land  theme  which  the  author  highlights  throughout 

The  book  is  well  documented  but  does  not  contain  an  index,  which 
detracts  to  some  extent  from  its  usefulness.  In  summary  it  may  be 
said  that  the  work  is  a  definite  contribution  to  the  field  of  Georgia 
history.  It  is  well  written  and  makes  for  interesting  reading.  The  few 
errors  found  after  a  fine  combing  of  the  book  are  negligible. 

S.  Walter  Martin 
University  of  Oeorgia. 

The  Story  of  Oeorgia  Tech.  By  Marion  L.  Brittain.  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1948.  Pp.  xiv,  385.  Illustrations. 
14.) 

When  Dr.  Brittain  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  Georgia  School 
of  Technology,  in  1944,  he  was  asked  by  his  faculty  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University  System  of  Georgia  to  write  a  history  of  the  school, 
which  he  had  lovingly  served  for  twenty-two  years.  This  volume  is  the 
result  of  his  work. 

In  it  he  has  been  able  to  include  a  considerable  number  of  relavent 
documents  held  together  by  his  personal  reminiscences,  making  of  the 
whole  an  interesting  narrative.  President  Brittain  begins  his  story 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Georgia  legislature,  in  1882,  to  establish 
a  school  of  technology  for  the  state,  and  he  brings  the  narrative  down 
through  the  problems  of  locating  the  school,  its  trials  and  tribulations, 
and  its  outstanding  success,  to  the  election  of  Colonel  Blake  R.  Van 
Leer,  its  present  president. 

Dr.  Brittain  is  an  intensely  human  man,  who  likes  to  know  people 
and  love  them.  That  trait  stands  out  boldly  in  his  presidency.  He 
looked  upon  his  faculty  and  students  as  a  sort  of  extension  of  his  own 
family.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  he  was  much  Interested 
in  Georgia  Tech’s  athletic  accomplishments.  His  close  interest  in  the 
school’s  football  teams  is  evident  throughout  the  pages  of  this  book; 
but  athletics  were  superficial  in  its  real  purpose,  and  none  recognized 
this  fact  better  than  Dr.  Brittain.  He  was  an  able  and  fearless  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  decisions  in  Important  matters  has 
been  well  attested  by  time. 

In  no  respect  does  his  fearlessness  shine  forth  more  brilliantly  than 
in  the  stand  he  took  when  Governor  Eugene  Talmadge  sought  to  prosti¬ 
tute  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state  to  political  ends.  Dr. 
Brittain  tells  the  story  here  in  as  clear-cut  and  bold  a  fashion  as  he 
acted  at  the  time.  This  book  should  be  read  and  cherished  by  all  who 
know  President  Brittain,  for  it  is  almost  as  much  a  life  of  him  as  of 
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the  institution  he  presided  over;  and,  besides,  it  is  a  valuable  historical 
contribution  to  the  educational  history  of  Georgia. 

The  American  Presidency  in  Action:  1789.  By  James  Hart.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1948.  Pp.  xv,  248.  |4.00.) 

How  the  President  was  started  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  modern 
"Pooh-bah”  is  set  forth  in  this  careful  analysis  of  the  Presidency  in 
action  during  1789,  its  first  year.  Professor  Hart  has  put  together  a 
highly  specialized  account.  Its  appurtenances  of  scholarship  are  num¬ 
erous  and  perhaps  somewhat  forbidding.  Primary  sources  have  been 
carefully  examined  and  generous  use  has  been  made  of  some  of  them, 
notably  the  Journal  of  William  Maclay.  Since  Presidential  leadership 
is  the  central  theme  of  this  work,  the  personality  and  methods  of 
George  Washington  bulk  large. 

Professor  Hart  appears  at  his  best  in  treating  “the  symbolic  function 
of  great  men.”  Drawing  heavily  from  A.  N.  Whitehead’s  examination 
of  symbolism.  Hart  presents  the  first  President  as  “a  symbol  of  the 
common  purpose  which  animates  American  life.’*  While  a  Federalist, 
Washington’s  innate  conservatism  impelled  him  to  soften  the  intensity 
of  emerging  partisan  strife.  Yet  there  was  conflict.  While  deeply  im¬ 
bedded  in  concrete  economic  interests,  the  conflict  was  fought  out  in 
part  on  the  level  of  symbolism.  Among  its  leading  combatants,  says 
Hart,  were  John  Adams  and  Williams  Maclay. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  President  has  ever  been  threefold:  his 
ceremonial  role  as  chief  of  state;  his  legal  role  as  chief  magistrate 
of  the  national  government;  and  his  political  role  as  leader  of  hia 
party  and  potential  leader  of  the  nation.  Students  of  the  American 
Presidency  will  find  this  a  revealing  work.  Its  fresh  approach  and 
scholarly  analysis  are  commendable.  To  the  general  reader  its  struc¬ 
ture  will  hardly  prove  attractive. 

Hobace  Montoomebt 
University  of  Georgia. 

The  Tennessee.  Volume  II:  The  New  River.  Civil  War  to  TVA.  By 
Donald  Davidson.  (Rivers  of  America.  Edited  by  Hervey  Allen  and 
Carl  Carmer.  New  York:  Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.,  1948.  Pp.  i-viil, 
[3]-377.  Illustrated.  |3.50.) 

The  Tennessee  River  in  this  series  has  flowed  already  through  one 
volume,  which  brought  the  story  down  through  Secession;  in  this 
second  volume  the  story  is  completed.  In  the  present  work  Mr.  David¬ 
son  begins  with  warfare  on  the  river,  which  includes  two  outstanding 
battles,  Shiloh  and  Chickamauga;  many  other  conflicts  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tennessee;  and  the  activities  of  gunboats  on  its  waters.  He  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  Reconstruction  days  made  weird  in  Tennessee  by  its 
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unique  governor  Parson  Brownlow,  with  subsequent  discussion  of  the 
Dayton  trial  and  the  Scottsboro  case,  down  to  the  next  great  epic:  the 
coming  of  TVA.  He  ends  up  rather  appropriately  by  a  description  of 
a  trip  he  made  on  the  river  from  Chattanooga  to  Paducah,  on  the  ex¬ 
cursion  boat  the  Gordon  C.  Greene,  threading  the  “Great  Lakes  of  the 
Tennessee,”  made  by  the  recent  handiwork  of  man. 

Mr.  Davidson  has  succeeded  in  tying  much  history  to  the  Tennessee, 
without  going  far  afield  of  the  Valley,  and  he  has  given  a  sort  of  per¬ 
sonality  to  the  river  which  he  bids  adieu  in  his  friendly  “Fare  you 
well,  Tennessee.”  He  describes  with  clarity  and  becoming  detachment 
the  transformation  of  the  Tennessee,  first  by  the  developmnt  at  Muscle 
Shoals  and  then  the  all-consuming  TVA — the  reign  of  King  Kilowatt  I. 
Though  Mr.  Davidson  is  fair  to  all  concerned  in  the  battles  ranging 
around  the  TVA,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  sympathies  rest  with  those 
who  would  restrain  this  new  super-state,  which  with  all  the  material 
advantages  it  has  brought  to  the  people  of  the  Valley  it  has  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  price  paid  in  human  values  may  not  out¬ 
weigh  cheap  electricity  and  industrialization. 

The  Negro  in  Mississippi,  1865-1890.  By  Vernon  Lane  Wharton. 
(Volume  28  In  The  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and  Political 
Science.  Published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Departments  of  History 
and  Political  Science  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill: 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1947,  Pp.  298.) 

This  volume  upholds  well  the  standards  of  scholarship  and  read¬ 
ability  long  set  by  the  James  Sprunt  Studies.  Combined  with  this 
scholarship,  there  is  a  lightness  of  style  in  this  volume  which  lifts  it 
considerably  above  the  level  of  most  doctoral  dissertations.  Dr.  Whar¬ 
ton,  the  author,  who  is  professor  of  history  in  Millsaps  College,  gives 
an  excellent  objective  appraisal  of  the  course  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Negroes  in  Mississippi  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  IVar  down  to  1890. 
He  finds  that  the  freedmen  made  a  much  better  record  than  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  accorded  them  and  that  the  whites  were  not  as  blameless 
of  fraud  and  corruption  as  traditional  accounts  hold.  He  believes  that 
the  Negroes  sent  by  Mississippi  to  represent  the  state  in  Congress,  both 
House  and  Senate,  were  a  credit  to  their  state  and  race.  The  narrative 
is  brought  to  an  end  in  1890,  and  logically  so,  for  it  was  then  that 
Mississippi  disfranchised  the  Negroes,  and  thus  by  constitutional  means 
brought  an  end  to  the  methods  of  fraud  and  intimidation  which  had 
come  to  be  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  intelligent  Mississippians.  It 
might  be  added  that  Professor  Wharton  holds  that  race  relations  must 
be  solved  gradually  and  that  much  commendable  progress  has  been 
made. 
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A  Bibliography  of  Louisiana  Books  and  Pamphlets  in  the  T.  P. 
Thompson  Collection  of  the  University  of  Alabama  Library.  Compiled 
by  Donald  E.  Thompson.  (University.  Ala.:  University  of  Alabama 
Press.  1947.  Pp.  x,  210.  $1.76.) 

This  collection  was  made  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Thompson  of  New  Orleans, 
who  died  in  1924,  and  as  its  title  indicates,  is  composed  of  materials  on 
Louisiana,  though  others  parts  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River  Valley 
are  embraced  Incidentally.  The  compiler  of  this  bibliography  has  ar¬ 
ranged  the  material  under  thirty-five  main  heads,  such  as  Agriculture, 
Business,  History,  Maps,  Music,  and  so  on.  Most  of  these  heading  are 
sub-divided  and  some  of  the  sub-divisions  are  divided  further.  There  are 
3339  items  listed,  and  in  most  Instances  a  description  in  a  few  words 
or  sentences  is  included.  It  will  be  a  valuable  research  guide  to  scholars 
interested  in  this  field. 
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